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THERMOS 


Now is the winter of our discontent 
made glorious summer by 
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New model, separable type, 

full nickled, heavily corru 

gated seamless case, permit 

ting insertion of refills in 

less than a minute. For 

home, office, store, factory 
or out-of-door use. 


No. 15 No. 15QO 
Pint, $1.50 Quart, $2.50 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 


Thermos the Bottle 


OR yourself or for your friends—for 

every member of the family—at every 
time of year—at home or afield—there are 
a thousand uses for THERMOS. 
Fluids or solids are kept icy cold 72 hours 
or piping hot 24 hours by THERMOS. 
THERMOS is ideal as a prize—the THERMOS 
catalog shows various THERMOS articles for 
this purpose. 
For Father’s cooling beverage, for Grand- 
mother’s tea, for Baby’s milk, for picnic 
luncheons, for school—and for ever so many 
other uses, there is nothing like THERMOS. 


It is the ideal wageless servant in the house 
or when traveling. 


THERMOS Serves You Right, Hot 
or Cold, Food or Drink, When, 
Where and As You Like. 


The genuine has the name THERMOS stamped on the bottom 


Write for an interesting booklet about Thermos 
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Nickel finish carafe for home, 


club or hotel use. 


Most ac- 


ceptable as gift or prize—ideal 


in library, 


bedroom or den. 


Corrugated case with 


met 


No. 53 
Pint, $3.50 


If not sold near you, we will 
send prepaid on receipt of price—safe delivery guaranteed. 


al stopper, 


No. 56 
Quart, $4.00 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO., Norwich, Conn. 


IF YOU LIVE IN CANADA, ADDRESS TORONTO 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


W. B. MAXWELL 
Now First Lieutenant in the British Army 


Maxwell’s The Ragged Messenger 


We offer THE RAGGED MESSENGER as even better than The Devil’s 
Garden. Mr. Maxwell has imbued it with the idealism of The Servant in the 
House and The Passing of the Third Floor Back—the Christ spirit incarnate 
again amid the crowds and tumult of the modern world. It teaches the timely 
gospel of humanity, and the force and beauty of its message are not to be denied. 
It has the stirring action and rapid movement of The Devil’s Garden; its char- 
acters belong to a more interesting class; and the personal drama is worked out in 
scenes at least as intense and absorbing as those that made that book famous. 


Head and shoulders above the multitude of writers, both of the old coun- 
try and the new, stands W. B. MAXWELL. A born novelist, his work has been 
inspired by the influences of heredity. 


The son of ‘“M. E. BRADDON,” one of England’s most prodigious writ- 


ers, he promises to outrival even his mother in productiveness and popularity. 
With “The Devil’s Garden’’ and “The Ragged Messenger” he has the uncondi- 
tional praise of England’s foremost critics. He is proclaimed a peer in the realm 
of world literature by America’s greatest scholars; and his. books, the most im- 
portant novels of the last quarter of a century. 


And now, in the midst of his work, he has laid by his golden pen, un- 
flinchingly to take up the sword and serve England as a soldier in the Great War. 


THE RAGGED MESSENGER is uniform with The Devil’s Garden, 
Price $1.35 net. 
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Juvenile 


Bear and Animals, The. By 
Bell Beard. F. A. Stokes Company. $1.00 
postpaid. 


Animals to cut out and set up, care- | 


fully constructed along scientific lines and 
enthusiastically endorsed by 


F. A. Stokes Company. 

A surprise book that will vastly en- 
tertain little people. Each page has a 
cut-out in the form of an _ aperture 
through which is revealed some new ob- 
ject of interest. 


Cuckoo Clock, The. By Mrs. Moles- 


worth. J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.25, | 


postpaid. 
Mrs. Molesworth is rightly considered 


in a class by herself as a writer of the | 
This fa- | 
mous book is one of the most delightful | 


truly best stories for children. 


of such tales ever written. Little Grisel- 
da goes to visit her aunts, who live in a 
country house filled with interesting 


things gathered from all countries. When | 
she goes to bed she hears a cuckoo call- | 


ing, and finds that the bird lives in a 
quaint little clock. She makes friends 


with the Cuckoo, who takes her by night | 
to many wonderful places, such as the | 


country of Nodding Mandarins, Butterfly 
Land, and the other side of the Moon. 


It is impossible to say how many gen- | 
erations of youthful readers will continue | 
to delight in the adventures of Griselda; | 


they are of such a kind to awake the 


imagination and to carry it off on many | 
a trip to Fairy Land. All boys and girls | 


who have an atom of “make-believe” in 


their nature, and they will have more | 
than that, will be thrilled to receive such | 


a present as The Cuckoo Clock. 


Mother Goose. By Jessie Willcox 
Smith. Dodd, Mead & Company. $2.50 
postpaid. 

A very complete selection of Mother 


Gvose rhymes, including the original fifty- | 


one rhymes, and bringing together some 


three hundred more rhymes than any | 
other edition published. Miss Smith has | 
painted a number of full page pictures, 


-which are reproduced in color, in addi- 
tion to which there are several full-page 


half-tones and a number of line drawings | 


scattered through the text. It makes an 
unusually attractive nursery book. 


Jo Maawell, Schoolgirl. By Lizzie C. 
Reid. J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.25. 
postpaid. ~ 


Adelia | 





such an | 
authority as W. T. Hornaday. An ex- | 
cellent book for the teacher or the nurse. | 


Bettijak Book. The Adventures of Jack | 
and Betty. By Clara Andrews Williams. | 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Twenty-fourth 
of June: 
The “Home Story” 
By GRACE S. RICHMOND 
Illustrated. Net $1.25 
30th Thousand 


By MARJORIE BENTON 
COOKE 


“An American Bunty” 
Illustrated. Net $1.25 
35th Thousand 


TWO 
IMPORTANT 
BOOKS 
JUST OUT 


God’s Country and 
the Woman 


By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


Author of ‘‘ The Honor of the Great Snows,’’ ‘‘Kazan,’’ etc. 


A romance of the North Woods and the strange promise that 
Philip Weyman is called upon to make by a girl he meets far off in 
‘“God’s Country.”’ 

The story of his love for Josephine, of his attempts to solve the 
mystery that hangs over Adare House—of the fight with Thoreau’s 
‘bad men’’ and its dramatic outcome, make ‘God's Country—and the 
Woman’’ one of the really notable tales of life us the only frontier that 
is now left. 


Nine Illustrations in black and tint by William Oberhardt 
and Norman Borchardt. Net $1.25. 


A Book by Joseph Conrad. Never Before Published in this Country 


A Set of Six 


Containing five short stories never before published in America, and ‘‘ The Duel,’’ 
formerly published as ‘*‘ The Point of Honor.’’ 


The publication of this volume for the first time in the American 
Edition of Conrad’s works is in response to an interest that is rapidly 
making the name and work of Joseph Conrad known everywhere. It 
marks the full turn of the tide in favor of this wonderful Polish-English 


writer. 
The stories included are: 


Gaspar Ruiz—A Romantic Tale An Anarchist—A Desperate Tale 
The Informer—An Ironic Tale The Duel—A Military Tale 
The Brute—An Indignant Tale Il Conde—A Pathetic Tale 

Cloth. Net $1.35. Deep Sea Blue Leather Edition. Net $1.50 


Don’t forget the 


The Pastor's Wife 


By the Author of 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 
says: ‘*Quite the best book 
I have read for months. 


Illustrated. Net $1.35 
23rd Thousand 


books in the boxes— 
they’re 4 big carry 
overs of 1914. 


DOUBLEDAY, 


PAGE & CO. 
GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


2 When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


PENROD 
By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


The book with a laugh 
for every member of the 
family. 


Net $1.25. 
Leather, Net $1.50 


60th Thousand 





A WONDERFUL STORY OF HEROISM 


SIR DOUGLAS MAWSON’S 


Own Account of the Australian 
Antarctic Expedition 1911—1914 


THE HOME OF THE BLIZZARD. 


Illustrated with over 300 of the most remarkable photo- 
graphs of the Antarctic Regions ever taken. Two Volumes, 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Octavo, Handsome Cloth, $9.00 Net. 


neys of discovery. 


ing of narratives. 


The 
Dusty 
Road 


By THERESE TYLER 


Frontispiece by H. Weston Taylor. 
$1.25 net. Postage extra. 


The power’ to portray 
American life in its every 
aspect—this is the aim of 
the novelist of today. Mrs. 
Tyler has done her part to 
almost perfection. If this 
convincing account of a so- 
ciety’s girl’s life in the city 
of Philadelphia from debu- 
tante days to marriage does 
not cover the entire field it 
certainly skilfully presents 
an especial phase of it. A 
subtle, gripping story—as if 
from the hands of one of 
the great English realists. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


Garden 
Husband 


By MARGARET WIDDEMER 


Three illustrations by Walter 
Biggs. $1.00 net. Postage extra. 


A message of good cheer, 
of happiness, of love, is car- 
ried to the reader in this 
delightful story of Phyllis 
and her lover Allan. Splen- 
didly written, Miss Widde- 
mer’s sentences dance and 
sparkle with the very rose 
garden sunbeams—a _fasci- 
nating and wholesome plot 
—this is a book to read and 
pass along to your friend 
who needs a reawakening, a 
good laugh, a day full of 
glad thoughts and surprises. 


Carriage extra. 

Many gallant lives have been given to Antarctic Exploration, and many 
brave deeds have illumined the tragic story. 
are held in honor, the wonderful exploits of Sir Douglas Mawson and his 
companions will never be forgotten. The distinguished author was the com- 
panion of Sir Ernest Shackleton in the first British Antarctic Expedition. 

The expedition here described was made in the service of science, 
and from that standpoint will rank high among the world’s great jour- 
It is unquestionably the most important travel book 
of the year, and as a record of adventure the book is one of the most thrill- 
These heroes of the frozen wastes are the last in the 
field of the epic of discovery and heroic adventuring in unknown lands. 


New and Noteworthy Fiction 
The Rose 


While courage and fortitude 


The 


Final 
Verdict 


By John Gruelle. 





Six Stories of Men and Women 
By SIDNEY L. NYBURG 


$1.00 net. Postage extra. 


The author has a dra- 
matic power and a_ keen 
knowledge of the hearts of 
men and women that will 
bring him far to the front 
among writers of tense, cap- 
tivating stories of life as it 
is. Each gripping tale re- 
fers to the verdict of the 
law court and of justice— 
how often do they coincide? 
Does the court of law fall 
short of a fair apprisal of 
human merits? The sto- 
ries are clean cut and deci- 
sive, and they made the 
reader think. 





A fine human story showing that a 
girl’s life at school is not always roses. 
All girls at times have trouble with their 
teachers and often girls are desperately 
unhappy in making and keeping friends; 
enemies are made and failures recorded 
as in real life. Jo, however, by her ab- 
solute straightforwardness wins the 
friendship even of her enemies and all 
turns out splendidly including the beauti- 
ful romance that forms the background 


| for the story. 


Mr. Twee Deedle’s Further Adventures. 
Cupples & Leon. 


Buster Brown’s Funny Tricks. Cup- 


| ples & Leon. 


Two Sunday supplement books in large 
size, reproducing the pictures from the 
newspaper magazines. 

Mother Goose Parade, The. By Anita 
de Campi. Reilly & Britton Company. 

A delightful big picture book for little 
people, with color plates and cut-out ar- 
rangement for making a real parade of 
Mother Goose characters. A book for 
nursery delight. 


Wood People and Others, The. By 
Maud D. Harland. Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.40, postpaid. 

A delightful volume of stories about 
birds and small animals with exquisite 
half-tone pictures. 


Poetry 


Barricades. By Louis How. Sher- 
man, French & Company. $1.35 net. 

The verse of Mr. How should not be 
unknown to the public, much of it having 
appeared from time to time in the pages 
of Smart Set, Harpers Weekly, The Mir- 
ror and American Magazine, which fact 
he makes quite plain in his short pre- 
face. Whether, however, he has done 
wisely in perpetuating them in his re- 
cent volume “Barricades,” is open to 
question, for when so dignified a poem 
lays itself open tomore severe criticism 
than when in the transitory pages of a 
magazine. Mr. How has shown himself 
a skillful manipulator of unusual meters 
but it is only on the technical side he 
can achieve commendation. Further- 
more he has attempted to dally with the 
sonnet, a weapon which in all but the 
most skilled hands is likely to prove 


| double-edged. Only in some few of his 


| poems, notably “Rispetto,” and “A Bad 
| Woman,” does he display a distinctly 
| happy expression, and it is in just such 
| verses that he has gained strength from 
| a simplicity of form. 


| Lotherington. 
| Company. 


PUBLISHERS | 
PHILADELPHIA | 


| class she belongs). 


Flower Songs and Others. 
Sherman, 
75 cents. 
The author has written one of the hap- 
piest, most amusing books for tiny tots 
and yet its very simplicity will make it 
invaluable to kindergartens (to which 
While entertaining 


By Alice 
French and 





the children, they are being instructed in 
outdoor life, the seasons and poems for 
Christmas, Thanksgiving and Easter. 
few poems for the older generation are 
also contained among the number. 


Flying Dutchman, The. 
Huckel. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
postpaid. 

To the notable series of Wagnerian le- 
gends retold in English blank verse, Mr. 
Huckel now adds The Flying Dutchman. 


75 cents, 


While one of the last to be so treated, | 
this was in fact one of the earliest of~ 


Wagner’s operas, although not the one by 
which he won his musical spurs. Wag- 
ner had written two acts of his Rienzi, 
his imagination was on fire, and he re- 
solved to go to Paris and lay siege to 
the Grand Opera. 
way of the Baltic Sea, only to be storm- 
bound for three weeks. His vessel was 
at last forced into a Norwegian harbor 
for shelter. On that tempestuous voy- 
age was evolved the first ideas for the 
theme of The Flying Dutchman. 


Justification: A Philosophic Plantasy. 
By John H. White. (Boston: The Gor- 
ham Press). A long piece of verse in 
44 little cantos. The author invokes the 
“Spirit of Poesy” thus, in melodious link: 


A kind hand, though rude, strikes the 
strings of thy lute, 

And prays but a note from thy lips pale 
and mute. 

O! Lend to my members, inconstant and 
crude, 

One tone to betoken 
mood. 


Links, of Gold. By Joseph Ware, L. 
L. D., M. A. (Boston: Sherman, French 
& Co.). 

Here a learned L. L. D. unbends for a 
season to woo the gentle muses in what 
the admiring publishers announce as “a 
stirring virile romance in poetic form, 
that’ kindles the blood,” wherein love 
acts as the “link of gold.” 


Rienzi. By Oliver Huckel. 
well & Co. 75 cents. 


It was Rienzi—now an almost forgot- 
ten opera in the Wagner repertory—that 
first made the budding genius’ reputa- 
tion, when the opera was given its ini- 
tial performance in Dresden, in 1842. 
Five years before, Wagner had read the 
novel by Bulwer-Lytton dealing with the 
last of the Tribunes, and its theme had 
immediately taken hold of him. When 
after many vicissitudes he was at last 
given a hearing in the Saxon capital, this 
new opera with its wealth of local color, 
picturesque stage-setting, gorgeous cos- 
tumes, dances, marches, and almost bar- 
baric display, won instant success; and 
on the strength of it, Wagner was given 
the position of kapellmeister of the Royal 
Opera, succeeding Von Weber. Nowa- 


thy sanctioning 


T. Y. Cro- 


By Oliver | 


So he set forth by | 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Books of Outstanding Worth 


| Ralph Connor 


THE PATROL OF THE SUN DANCE TRAIL 


Like THE SKY PILOT, Connor’s latest novel lives on, not merely in the book-shops, but 


Decorative jacket and end-papers. 


Marie Corelli 


Gilbert Parker 


picture of Kitty Tynan. 


Haugh Walpsle 


Horace Annesley Vachell 


Baroness Orczy 


realistic novel. 
realism. Are you one of the 50,000? 
of seeing the spectacle of life itself. 


Irvin S. Cobb 


Illustrations by JOHN T. McCUTCHEON. 


Mrs. Parnell 


G. A. Birmingham 


days Rienzi is chiefly interesting to 
Wagner enthusiasts as his first grand 
opera, but not at all in his later manner, 
and therefore seldom produced. But 
critical consideration to one side, the 
story as a story, yields itself admirably 
to dramatic treatment, a fact of which 
Mr. Huckel has taken advantage in this 
English poetic version. It was needed 
to complete his admirable series of Wag- 
ner dramas done in this manner, and no 
less for its own sake, as a lofty poem 
dealing with a lofty theme. 





Illustrations, end-papers and jacket in color. 


in the hearts of its readers, because of its drama, its tenderness of young love. : 
“The spirit of the open spaces; the beauty of the frontier that holds men surely under its 
subtle spell, in a story of crowding incident.”—Boston Transcript. 


Net, $1.25 


INNOCENT: Her Fancy and His Fact 


Because for years Miss Corelli has made this her labor of love, it promises to keep on 
appealing to her readers as has THELMA. 

“With consummate skill, the whole heart of a woman is shown to us. 
of the heroines that will never be forgotten.”"—W. Robertson Nicoll. 


Innocent is one 
Net $1.35 


YOU NEVER KNOW YOUR LUCK 


The months merely increase the popularity of this new tale of the Northwest, in which 
Parker has added to the strength of THE RIGHT OF WAY a new sweetness in the 


Net $1.25 


THE DUCHESS OF WREXE 


That the permanent popularity of FORTITUDE does not indicate that Walpole is a 
“one-book man” is proven by the growing vogue of his latest novel, THE DUCHESS 
OF WREXE, the story of democracy’s triumph over age-rotten aristocracy. 


Net, $1.40 


QUINNEYS’ 


The best salesmen for QUINNEYS’ are the thousands of people who are reading it, 
talking it, pushing it with that irresistible force which can come only from their loving it. 


Net, $1.25 


THE LAUGHING CAVALIER 


The story of the ancestor of THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL, a slashing, rollicking, 
courtly blade of 1600, with the author’s remarkable power of making a past age real. 


Net, $1.35 


J. D. Beresford THE HOUSE IN DEMETRIUS ROAD 


There are about 50,000 people in the United States who definitely appreciate a profound 
This story of a man’s fight against losing his grip on himself is such 
If not, you are so unfortunate as to lose the delight 


Net, $1.30 


EUROPE REVISED 


The merriest travel chronicle, and a shrewd picture of what Europe really is. 


Net, $1.50 


CHARLES STEWART PARNELL 


This is the famous story of the great romance of Ireland’s uncrowned king, by his widow, 
which has daily been arousing greater admiration and more bitter protests. 


Two vols., illustrated. Net, $5.00 


FROM DUBLIN TO CHICAGO 


EELS LE SLES 
sre pictures of America by the famous Irish humorist, author of GENERAL JOHN 


Net, $1.50 


Publishers 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, 


THIRTY-EIGHT WEST THIRTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 





Saul of Tarsus. By John Fielding 


Crigler. Sherman, French and Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

Closely adhering to biblical facts with 
the ancient background of Tarsus, Jeru- 
salem, Damascus, Antioch, Corinth, Ephe- 
sus and Rome, this religious drama will 
create a profound impression. The book 
will appeal to clergymen and laiety alike 
fo. its powerful delineation of life among 
the noteworthy Bible characters. 

Sharing, The. By Agnes Lee. Sher- 
man, French & Company. $1.00. 


4 When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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NEW 1915 NOVELS OF REAL WORTH 


Mr. Grex of 


Monte Carlo 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


An amazing story of in- 
ternational intrigue with a 
Monte Carlo background 
that lays bare the methods 
of modern international 
diplomatists and incident- 
ally conveys a warning to 
America to arm herself 
against the possibility of 
war. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILL GREFE, $1.35 NET 


PIN YOUR FAITH ON 


Amarilly of Clothes-Line Alley 


By BELLE K. MANIATES 


A book for the many who are weary of problem novels. In 
the human appeal, the sweet humor and genuine cheeriness 
between its covers there await you many laughs, and a tear or 


two as well; and Amarilly is 


a constant surprise and delight. 


Illustrated by J. Henry. $1.00 net 


The Turbulent 


Duchess 
By PERCY J. BREBNER 
Mr. Brebner harks back to the 
days when empires were in the mak- 


ing in this fascinating tale of love, 
chivalry and adventure. 


With frontispiece. $1.30 net 


Sheep’s Clothing 


By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


A baffling mystery story woven | 


around a pretty girl and the smug- 
gling of a rare jewel. 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 
$1.25 net 


The Second 
Blooming 


By W. L. GEORGE 
A searching analysis of marriage in 
England’s upper-middle class which 
pictures the lives of three sisters at a 
| period five to ten years after their mar- 
_ riage. $1.35 net 


Homeburg Memories 
By GEORGE FITCH 


A faithful pen picture of small-town 
life made vivid and highly amusing by 
| genuine Fitchian humor and _senti- 


ment. Illustrated. $1.25 net 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly, 


Many of the harmonious poems in 
this collection have been the source of 
pleasure when they appeared in various 
magazines; their superior quality will 
make them well worthy of book form. 
Mrs. Lee combines sympathy and pathos, 
pain and pleasure, while her dignity of 
expression characterizes all of her writ- 

ings. 
| Songs of the Outlands. By 
Herbert Knibbs. 
$1.25 postpaid. 

Those who have derived pleasure from 
the rough and ready school of verse 
brought into such recent popularity by 
Robert Service may very well find satis- 
faction in Songs of the Outlands. Large- 
ly through the medium of dialect Mr. 
Knibbs has sought to express the spirit 
| of Vagabondia and to determine his suc- 
cess must depend largely on personal 
| taste. Very perfect in its way is one 
| poem “Carcassonne” (a translation from 
the French) in which he has charmingly 
taught the spirit of the original. It is 
easy to imagine that Songs of the Out- 
| lands may enjoy a certain vogue. 


Henry 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


History and Biography 

Americans and The Britons. By Fred- 
erick C. de Sumichrast. D. Appleton & Co. 
| $1.75 postpaid. 

Though a believer in democracy, Pro- 
fessor de Sumichrast does not seek to dis- 
guise or palliate its manifest faults. He 
argues that valuable lessons may be 
learned from a study of the effect of 
democracy on the daily life of the people 
of the United States. A brief outline of 
the historical events of the last hun- 
dred years justifies the pride felt by 
America and Britain in the preservation 
of peace during that long period of time. 
The author discusses the importance of 
the individual of the state, the outward 
differences between the American and 
the British social order, Feminism, Edu- 
cation, Militarism, Patriotism, Neutral- 
ization, Foreign Relations, Journalism, 


ism is included in which the author 
warmly defends the Americans from the 
reproach of being braggarts, defining the 
difference between the “get-rich-quick” 
| American and the man of sterling in- 
| tegrity and large generosity. Americans 
| will find in Professor de Sumichrast’s 
book, a splendid picture of their own 
| personalities as seen from the point of 
| view of a Briton, as well as much new 
| and informing material concerning our 
| English cousins that will be bound to 
| lead a better understanding both as re- 
| gards the individual and the nation. The 
| work concludes with a serious considera- 
tion of the peril to democracy, and a 
hopeful outlook for the future. 

Battles and Victories of Allen Ains- 
| worth. By Charles Alexander. Sher- 
man, French and Company. 








etc. An informing chapter on Patriot- 
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This book has a mission. Its aim is 
to set forth the strength of the Negro 
character under adverse conditions, to 


stimulate and inspire the younger gen- | 
eration of the Negro race, and, further | 
to show the progress of the race during | 
the past fifty years—a progress quite re- | 
markable in the annals of the world’s | 
history. The volume will also serve as | 


a textbook for students of social and 


economic conditions among the American 


Negroes. 


History of the Civil War. By Vernon 


Blythe. The Neall Publishing Company. | 
The author is the son of a Confeder- | 
ate veteran and writes a non-partisan | 


history with much success. It can hardly 


be claimed for this book that it super- | 
sedes or greatly supplements the many | 
existing works on the subject. It is a | 
condensed narrative illustrated with maps | 
and is a generally .accurate account of | 


the contest. There are some notable 
errors in names and the figures of troops 


engaged and losses accrued do not con- | 
form in all cases to the latest authori- | 
ties. It is an interesting account but the | 


author gives little historical perspective 


and does not write with much compre- | 
hension of the grand strategy of war or | 
with the philosophical spirit. As it is | 
intended for a text-book these omissions | 
may be condoned. As a matter of fact | 


-he modern tendency is to omit details 
from teaching this part of our history in 


the public schools and it seems likely 
that the war in Europe will increase this 
tendency. Nevertheless the author has | 


done a creditable piece of work in ac- 


cordance with high standards of his- | 


torical writing. 


Philippines, Past and Present. By | 
Macmillan 


Dean C. Worchester. The 
Company. $6.00 postpaid. 2 vols. 
A new and cheaper edition of the im- 


portant work published some months ago. | 


Miscellaneous 
Bible University of Peace, The. By 
George Holley Gilbert. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. $1.00 postpaid. 
In the newspapers and magazines, on 


the platform, and in the forum, discus- | 
sion has much to do with the part of the | 
Bible and Christianity in the war, and | 
this volume brings much of great value, | 


contributory to a thorough and clear idea 


of just what the book’s title covers. | 


Every student of current events will find 


it especially pertinent and helpful. It | 


considers among other things, how both 


parties in a great war appeal to the | 


same God of the same book and with 


equal apparent reason. It surveys the | 
wars of the Bible and traces the Bible’s | 
influence upon the sentiment and the in- | 
stitutions of peace. It discusses the duty | 


and opportunity of the church, and claims 
that the Bible and peace are strong al- 
lies. 
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Keats, when he visited the humbler cot in which Burns 
was born. 

But the passionate pilgrim with shining eyes and heart 
aflame, yearning to walk the very paths his gods have trod, 
gives scant heed to the dictum even of a beloved Keats, as he 
watches the Welsh Hills, on a shimmering summer day, slip 
away behind a veil of golden mist; the English cliffs creep, 
phantom-like, down the dim lanes of the horizon; and the 
vaporous shores of the Emerald Isle, moody land of laughter 
and tears, swim hazily into view. 

Mangan, who sings with such melancholy pathos of Ire- 
land as his “Dark Rosaleen,” translated once a tuneful old 
Celtic refrain, whose lilting melody sways and swings in our 
hearts with the lap of the water about our keel: 


“O THE flummery of a birthplace!” fretted the gentle 


“A fruitful clime is Eire’s, 
Through valley, meadow, plain, 
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And the fair land of Eire O! 
The very breath of Life 

Is in the yellow grain, 

On the fair hills of Eire O!” 


Well might the poet have improvised an additional line 
anent the blithesome rivers of Ireland; for if England points 
complacently to her Thames; if Austria is arrogant of her 
Danube; if Germany challenges the world with her Rhine; if 
Russia flaunts the opulent charms of her Volga, the shimmer of 
the Blackwater is the light of Erin’s eyes! 

Spenser loved her, Raleigh dreamed his great dream 
along her banks, Moore crooned over her and beside her, Celtic 
bards, on ancient harps, chanted impassioned rhapsodies on 
the beauty of her shores. 

In the whirl of a rapid, she flashes under the frowning 
wall of a proud old castle, or skirts a dewy garden, or flits 
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Lismore Castle 
Occupied by Raleigh 


in the dusk past a ruined gateway or smiles with shadowy 
sweetness at an old world town like Lismore with its twisted 
gray lanes, its primly curtained houses and its torpid shops 
blinking with lazy eyes on the ragged idlers who hold up the 
peeling walls. 


wee a 
Myrtle Grove 
Raleigh's House at Youghal 


Veritable counterparts are these loungers, of the Paddy 
whom Dean Hole describes as always “going to his work, or 
looking at his work, or resting from his work, or coming away 
from his work; in brief, to be doing nothing, cordially assisted 
by his friends and neighbors.” 

Why should the pilgrim not doff his dusty shoon before 
the frowning gateway of Lismore Manor, festooned with filmy 
draperies of swaying ivy centuries old? For here, in the days 
of good Queen Bess, came the exiled Spenser, on many a sunlit 
day to pass those terraced gardens, and stepping lightly to 
meet him, across the softly whispering grasses, came Raleigh, 
the Master of the Manor, brilliant, debonair, charming, his 
handsome eyes aglow, the air about him vibrant with the 
boom of his sonorous laughter, on his lips the words that are 
written in old Irish text above the entrance hall, “a hundred 
thousand welcomes!” 

Along the scented avenues of yews known to-day as “Spen- 
ser’s walk” they stroll, Raleigh’s arm about the poet’s shoulder, 
his eyes flashing sympathetic fires, his hand and head keeping 
time to the rhythmic beat of some new line of The Faery Queen, 
rippling at white heat from the poet’s lips. 

Back and forth on summery days swept Raleigh’s barge 





around a bend in the river from “Myrtle Grove,” his ivy-em- 
bowered house at quaint and lovely Youghal, in whose gardens 
potatoes and tobacco first came to light in Ireland. 

In the cool bay-window overlooking the river, which is 
still shown by the present owner to some favored guest, Spenser 
read aloud to the listening gallant some of his matchless verse, 
until Raleigh, says the poet plaintively: 


“Gan to cast great lyking to my lore, 
And great dislyking to my luckless lot, 
That banisht had myself like wight forlore 
Into that waste where I was quite forgot.” 


High above the point where the river slips into the heart 
of the waiting sea, stands this gay little Youghal, with its fine 
old timbered houses on the water front, where black-haired 
lassies with dancing Irish eyes, smile at the ever hurrying tour- 
ists as they scurry away under the tall, slate tower by the noisy 
quay, to see Cromwell’s gate and the entrancingly lovely fifteenth 
century church, a stone’s throw from Raleigh’s house. No doubt 
the dashing favorite often stared idly, during the solemn in- 
tonation of the services, at the ugly tombs of those dead Des- 
monds, ancestors of the proud spirited nobles he and the sol- 
diers of good Queen Bess were harrying from their moted 
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Blackwater River at Lismore 
Devonshire Castle in Background 


castles and wooded parks, to the bleak shelter of the naked 
moors, and from the dim recesses of Arlo Glen to the sterile 
fastnesses among the Ballyhoura Hills. Hours of sheer delight 
must those days have been spent in the gardens of Myrtle 


Teus 


Tara Village 
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Grove or Lismore Castle, for the luckless poet 
was compelled to live out the dull routine of the 
greater part of his dreamy life at Kilcolman, 
that grim repellant castle in its wooded park of 
three thousand acres, lying five miles northeast 
of Buttevant, with whose fate we can with most 
assurance link the poet’s name. 

Only a somber tower, its roof and the 
twisted staircase of slippery marble still intact, 
and a bit of spectral wall, looming up bleakly 
out of a lonely stretch of moorland, remain to 
satisfy the yearnings of the weary pilgrim. 
Standing at sunset, with his well thumbed vol- 
ume of Spenser, he struggles futilely to make 
this desolate plain, this gaunt old wall and the 
slimy pond, drifting sluggishly among its dank 
weeds, accord with the poet’s euphonious title 
“Sweet Armullah Dale.” 

A flash of gold darts from the flaming banks 
of clouds piled up over the ruined keep on the 
dusky pool, that boasted once water enough to 
carry the poet’s pleasure barge, on those red- 
letter days when Gabriel Harvey, the Hobbinol 
of “Colin Clout,” came from London to picture 
to his breathless listener the spiciest gossip of 
a brilliant court, at the high tide 
of its splendor; or the scholarly 
Bryskett, with a sympathy that 
noted keenly the haunting pain in 
the exile’s eyes, told of a London 
all agape at new stars shining ar- 
rogantly in the poetic firmament; 
of strange philosophies, thrilling 
histories, brilliant conquests and 
all those restless movements that 
marked an era throbbing with “a 
new and ardent haste of life.” 

Lingering in the tower cham- 
ber in the fading light, in the 
pilgrim’s fancy, he still hears the 
rustle of silken skirts and the tap, 
tap of a tiny slipper on the marble 








Moore's Birthplace, Dublin 


the mouldy walls of the gloomy 
old tower. 

Passing fair must she have 
been, this chatelaine of Kilcol- 
man’s ruined tower, for the en- 
thralled poet exclaims in tribute 
to her charms, 


“What guyle is this that these her 
golden tresses 
She doth attyre under a nett of 
gold? 
And with sly skill so cunningly 
them dresses, 
That which is gold or heare may 
scarce be told. 








LM! lake heed, therefore, mine eyes, 
Statue of St. Patrick how ye doe stare 
: Henceforth too rashly on that 
On Tara Hill > 
guilefull nett, 
In which if ever ye entrapped are, 


Out of her hands ye by no means shall get.” 


stair. Like a burst of sunshine 
on a sodden day, the figure of 
Spenser’s gentle wife, Elizabeth, 
flits, wraith-like, through the ghostly castle, her low laughter 
rippling softly adown the dim years, the gleam of her shining 
hair, under its net of fine-spun gold, flinging rays of light on 


Turning away from Kilcolman’s tragic 
tower, wrapped like the veiled life of the fair 
Elizabeth in a shroud of mist, the pilgrim 
jolts gayly out of the little town of Trim one 
muffled morning, sullen under a flying wrack 
of clouds, for a two miles’ drive to the quiet 
sleepy village of Laracor, that looks much 
the same to-day as it did when Swift’s 
mother, the one shining ray of unadulterated 
joy in his gnarled life, came to see how 
Jonathan was enjoying his new incumbency. 

Swift’s church, a dun-colored building, 
still stands unlovely as of old in its sober 
enclosure, but naught alas of Swift’s house 
remains but the tottering ruin of a mossy 
wall, under the wistful gray of the Irish sky. 

But the pilgrim, alive to the “spirit of 
place,” has but to close his eyes, as he sits 
musing on an ancient stone under the deso- 
late remnant of the old house, to see Stella 
herself leaning over the garden gate, in the 
dewy freshness of a June day, watching the 
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Meeting of the Waters 
The Vale of Avoca 


Dean hovering about his precious posies in the fragrant garden 
he so carefully nurtured, a crabbed smile of welcome about the 
wry lips at sight of the tender eyes, dark with unfathomable 
pain and the sweet mouth, made for wit and laughter, but too 
often tremulous with unspoken grief. 

There was many a silent heart-breaking day in Stella’s 
modest lodgings beside the Knightsbridge gate, a half mile 
away from Swift’s tiny glebe house, when she sat with eyes 
that ached with unshed tears staring at the flickering logs. 
Days when Swift flung himself petulantly out of the house, to 
return to Dublin, after one of those wildly imploring letters 
that brooked no denial, from that other beautiful, gifted 
woman, who counted only those hours worth living that sent 
the Dean across her threshold. 

To the pilgrim this day at Vanessa’s home in the little 
village of Celbridge, so quietly lovely in the high noon of a 
summer day, was full of just such gentle melancholy as fills 
the heart at sight of a ruined garden, a faded rose, or a bit 
of old lace in a lavender-scented chest. 

Devoured by a consuming, ill-requited passion, this Marley 

Abbey at Celbridge was a fitting retreat for poor, brood- 
ing Vanessa, with its fashioning suggestive of a cloister, 
a garden twilit, with the laurels she planted, in honor 
of Swift’s flying visits, and her bower overlooking the 
Liffey, where she sat in blissful content on those rare 
days when the passionate questioning of the woman’s 
soul was stilled by a mood of momentary kindness in 
the man whose cruel trifling drove her to her death. 

No doubt she felt with an inward shudder, as they 
watched the creeping shadows fling their gray cloaks 
over the laughing river, that the man beside her was 
just as slowly and surely as the remorseless night, shut- 
ting out the last remnant of girlish gayety from her | 
wounded, lonely heart. But now and then there were 
brighter days when, in happier mood, the Dean took 
Stella and Mrs. Dingley in his little one-horse carriage 
to that ancient city sung by Spenser as “faire Kilkenny,” 
no great journey in this country of easy distance, there 
to linger until the moon rose over Kilkenny Castle, 
ancestral home of a long line of Ormondes, one of 
whom was Lady Eleanor Butler. This dame was fa- 
mous in Scott’s days as one of the three Ladies of 
Llangollan, who lived as recluses at Plas Newydd, that 
rambling, beautiful house in Wales with its amazingly 
lavish and exquisite carvings and that was the Mecca 





To Stella’s poetic, beauty-loving soul, the stately 
old pile would seem a veritable castle of dreams, its tall 
casements a glitter in the light, the pallid moon casting 
weird traceries over tower and bastion, filaments of ivy, 
like ghostly fingers, trailing athwart the hoary walls, 
and below them the drifting river, flitting darkly under 
the old, red stone bridge on which they stood. 

Across this same bridge, the Dean and Congreve 
had often raced to school. On it, too, Berkley, in his 
ardent youth, had lingered to solve some baffling problem 
that had daunted his boyish soul, for in those days Kil- 
kenny was known as the Eton of Ireland and out of its 
gates stepped the greatest satirist, the most brilliant 
writer of comedies and the sublest metaphysician in 
England. 

Over this same bridge Tom Moore strolled when 
he was playing “Peeping Tom” to the Godiva of pretty 
Elizabeth Dyke, whom he later married, no doubt croon- 
ing over many a love ditty that has since witched the 
world, to the rhythm of the water, lapping softly under 
the castle ramparts. 

But even the most devout of pilgrims, daydreaming 
ander the melancholy wall of the little glebe house at 
Laracor, while the chill winds of a gray afternoon sob 

mournfully about his ears, Stella’s tragic wail at the close of 
her broken life, “too late! too late!” is glad to turn his thoughts 
away from Laracor and the cloistered walls of Marley Abbey 
and from the book of chronicles of these two unhappy souls, 
to find a storied byway, just beyond the sunny sands of Bray, 
through the shadowy Glen of the Downs, ever flecked with 
dancing light and shade, and on to the hospitable doorway of 
Ashford’s comfortable little inn, just when its white-curtained 
windows are all aflame with the crimson and gold of dying 
fires. 


A night at Ashford is always part of the pilgrim’s pro- 
gram in Ireland who calls Keats well-beloved and who is alive 
to every influence, no matter how slight, that vitalized his 


poetry. For the next morning he finds himself almost at the 
gates of Rosanna, within whose classic shades and splendidly 
wooded parks, its one time mistress, Mary Blackford Tighe, 
the idol of the young literary bloods of her day, and subject 
of Moore’s lyric, “I saw thy form in youthful pride,” devoted 
her time to the muses. 

When her one ambitious poem, “Psyche,” with its opulent 
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imagery and cloyingly sweet melody found its way, after 
her death, to the printer’s dens, Keats, in his youthful 
fervor, was not above imitation of its softly rhythmic 
measures and a passage taken from its pages at random 
might readily be ascribed to the poet himself in his 
fledgeling days: 


“And now the pompous portals opened wide, 
There pausing oft, with timid foot she stole 

Through hills high-domed, enriched with sculptured 

pride, 

While through the air melodious music stole, 

And self-prepared the splendid banquet stands, 
Self-poured the nectar sparkles in the bowl, 

The lute seems touched by unseen hands, 

*Mid the soft voices of the choral bands. 


The peatfire in Haire’s inn at Athlone alternately 
flickered and flared one gusty day, while the pilgrim 
sat before it absorbed in the charm of those two volumes 
Leigh Hunt likens to “two cabinets of exquisite work- 
manship,” the “Traveler,” and the “Deserted Village.” 

With more than ordinary eagerness, therefore, he 
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and turned into a white ribbon of road that led to sweet 
Auburn, boyhood home of that genial Irishman, who 

will ever be remembered, “among men,” says Thackeray, “with 
tears of tenderness.” 

The Shannon, vanishing now from the pilgrim’s gaze in 
the wavering distance, glistens in rippling lanes of silver. A 
drowsy heron stretches his great gray-blue wings and drifts 
silently away under a cerulean sky. The road dips and rises 
again between its grassy fringes, while here and there behind 
rows of pines and beeches a modest cot blinks out curiously at 
him like a half shut eye. 

How often, in the far off Fleet Street Lodgings, had the 
gentle poet, lonely and remote, even in the midst of his greatest 
successes and most brilliant friends, longed with a piercing 
yearning for these pensive pastoral scenes. In bitterness of 
spirit, had he craved a sight of these sleepy lanes and fragrant 
hedges, the glassy brook, aflame under a crimson sky: the old 
mill, echoing with the melancholy call of the bittern: the jolly 
inn, with its “whitewashed wall and nicely sanded floor,” or 
the low doorway of Tom Byrne’s School from which issued 
shrieks of childish laughter. 


The Decent Church 


The Three Jolly Pigeons 


Gone now is the village school: idle, roofless, o’erhung with 
acrid weeds is the haunted old mill: a new church, spick and 
span, replaces the “decent church” that topped the hill where 
the Reverend Goldsmith— 


“Tried each art, reproved each dull delay 
Allured to brighter worlds and led the way.” 


A beloved counterpart was he of Chaucer’s gentle preacher, 
for “gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche.” Roofless, but 
with its falling walls and gaping windows still looking out on 
the springy grass that lines the broad avenue of approach, 
shadowed with spreading trees is the village preacher’s “mod- 
est mansion.” 

Loath to leave the mournful ruin of this gay little house, 
with its echoing laughter of long dead children, the pilgrim 
stands absorbed in melancholy reflection until twilight enwraps 
him in her soft gray wings. Was it only the quivering sigh of 
a lonely night wind? or did the restless spirit of the world- 
fretted poet whisper close to his ear? 


“In all my wandering, round this world of care, 
In all my griefs, and God has given my share, 
I still had hopes my latest hours to crown 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down. 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return and die at home, at last.” 


There is no lack, says Gwynne, of genuine poets 
among the later instructed generation acquainted with 
the truly Celtic note, but none can win anything like the 
audience that Tom Moore readily commands with his 
melodies that have been played and sung and whistled 
and recited over the length and breath of the civilized 
land. Of these none is dearer to the pilgrim’s fancy 
than the 


“Vale of Avoca” and “The harp that once through 
Tara’s Halls.” 


This loved vale of Avoca lies in that sweet country 
known as the “Garden of Wicklow,” where the waters 
of the Avonbeg join the rippling currents of the Avon- 
more, not very far from “Avondale,” the historic home 
of Charles Parnell. 
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gray parapet of the famous old stone bridge, above the crooning 
waters, in a flare of sunshine that flings about him shimmering 
waves of heat, he listens to the songs of low-flying birds, that 
float faintly to him out of the heart of the sleeping valley. 

The glory of the old tree is gone forever, under which the 
poet sat, his kindly eyes sweeping dreamily the wide expanse of 
lovely valley, murmuring the words of his immortal song, 


As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet.” 
“There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet 


Gone long since is the singer, gone, too, with the dear, 
dead years, a long line of those ardent lovers of the singer and 
the tender sweetness of his songs, who came here yearly to do 
him reverence. 

But the sun-splashed valley, the purple draped hills, the 
flashing, dancing river, and the old stone bridge, cracked and 
darkened by the restless tread of countless feet, still abide to 
charm the pilgrim leaning over the mossy parapet, chanting 
softly— 


“Sweet vale of Avoca! how calm could I rest 

In thy bosom of shade, with the friends I love best, 

Where the storms that we feel in this cold world should cease, 
And our hearts, like thy waters, be mingled in peace.” 


Browsing over his notes and maps before the blazing logs 
of the Hotel Shelburne, in Dublin, on an August night, alive 
with whispering winds and wet with flying mists, the pilgrim 
learns to his infinite satisfaction, that Tara, Tara of the Kings 
and of those impassioned bards, whose wailing minstrelsy in- 
spired Tom Moore to write of “The Harp that once through 
Tara’s Halls,” is only twenty-four miles away. 

When the pilgrim left the train next day, he stepped into 
the inevitable jaunting car at Kilmessan, with a jarvey all 
coat tails and top hat, who seemed to have a knowledge of 
arithmetic so advantageous to himself, that the perplexed pil- 
grim was convinced he must have studied out of that same 
old Irish book of sums that according to O’Hara contained 
the following aid to the youthful calculator’s mind: 


“Twice five is six 

The 9’s in 4 yon can’t 
So dot 3 and carry one 
And let the rest walk.” 


Through a village, little changed for all its hoary age, 
passing the old church that is a far-famed landmark, and climb- 
ing a creaking stile beyond the mournful churchyard wall, the 
pilgrim stands at last on Tara’s sacred soil. The wide pros- 
pect that stretches out on every side is not a regal one and 
yet a great awe steals into the heart of the watcher on the hill. 

Here assembled once in glorious pageant, kings and bards, 
warriors and law-givers, sages and poets within the palace of 
the Pagan king, Cormac. The splendor of his reign made this 
plain of Bregia, between the Boyne, the Liffey and the sea the 
center of Erin’s power, in those days when the voice of Cormac 
in Temair was as the thunder of mighty waters and all Erin, 
together with many a fair country beyond the sea, bowed the 
knee to his omnipotent power. 

To the right the pilgrim traces the site of the Banqueting 
Hall, once a place of radiant hospitality, seven hundred feet 
long, with seven huge doors, and along each side fifty stately 
couches, with fifty men in golden armor, to each shining couch. 

In the center of the hall, blazing with many lamps and 
aglow with huge fires, stood vast vats of steaming liquors, while 
on the dias, at the southern end, sat the great King Cormac and 
the most powerful of his chiefs. Each man was allotted a diet, 
according to an old Celtic manuscript, that corresponded to 
the importance of his rank among the retainers of the king. 

The chief of poets and the sages shared the thighs with 
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Leaning in the warm hush of the late afternoon, over the 





the king. To the doctor, major domo and butler were assigned 
the heads of the beasts. To the engraver and far-famed archi- 
tect were given a cup drink, and so on down to the scraps that 
were thrown with oaths and laughter to the rabble of cooks, 
jugglers, jesters, soothsayers, doorkeepers and menial attend- 
ants. Tara whose words of wisdom prevailed over all Ireland 
for many centuries after his death. 

Tenair was waning and Cormac’s magnificence was but 
as a tale when St. Patrick, after his mighty conflict with the 
ancient Druids, came one Easter day into Tara’s fading halls 
and chanted the hymn known as the “Breastplate of Patrick” 
to his breathless hearers: 


“I bind to myself to-day 
The power of God to guide me, 
The might of God to uphold me, 
The wisdom of God to teach me, 
The eye of God to watch over me, 
The ear of God to hear me, 
The word of God to give me speech, 
The shield of God to shelter me, 
The host of God to defend me.” 


A last echo of the greatness of Tara and its famous Place 
of Muster came to Ireland in 1848, when on August 15th, on 
Lady Day in Harvest ten thousand horsemen escorted the bril- 
liant O’Connell to Tara of the kings. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of the people came on foot from all parts of Ireland to 
hear the booming voice of the matchless orator across the tombs 
of vanished kings hurl his protest against “the unfounded and 
unjust union, as not binding upon conscience, void in principle 
and void as a matter of right and constitutional law.” 

No more, sighs the pilgrim, as the twilight falls over the 
whispering plain and a pallid moon throws a veil of weird 
loveliness over venerable mound and gloomy ruin, 


“No more to chiefs and ladies bright 
The harp of Tara swells. 
The chord alone that breaks at night, 
Its tale of ruin tells.” 


Over bog and moor, through the noisy streets of busy 
cities, past country lanes, and along historic byways, the pil- 
grim has wandered at his own sweet will. 

But a morning dawns when chill autumn winds bear on 
their frosted wings an arrogant call from that far off land 
beyond the Irish sea, and the pilgrim out of his love of this 
sweet country, inscribes in his journal in rhyme, his own faint 
tribute to the wistful beauty of the Emerald Isle. 


The wooing laughter of the summer day 
Pursues me softly past thy hedgerows gay; 
The Banshee’s wail across thy shadowy moors, 
With ache of grief, world old, my soul allures. 


Thy windy uplands trail their cloaks of mist, 

In glimmering woodlands fairies keep their tryst; 
They twine their fragrant locks of rippling gold, 
With blue bells meek and flame of larkspur bold. 


With lilting calls and twinkling, dancing feet, 
They fit amid thy purple heather sweet, 

When o’er thy lakes the sun god whirls his car 
Where twilight broods on hooded heights afar, 


On whose dim crests chill, night winds cower low 
To chant their shudd’ring tales of long ago. 
Round ruined keeps the moon-laved waters croon, 
The loves of Dermot and the Desmonds’ doom. 


O ardent land of nimble wit and song! 

Of fays and dreams and sullen hate of wrong! 
O rare, fair Erin! with thy whisp’ring meres, 
Blithe is thy laughter, haunting sad thy tears! 
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George 


One of England's Newer Novelists and a Follower of H. G. Wells 
By Herbert F. Jenkins 


ee WAS born in 1882, in Paris, of English stock, was brought 
| up in France and served in the French army. I have had 
a rather varied training, having nibbled more or less 
successfully at engineering, the law, analytical chemistry, the 
army and business. As, taking it all round, I was not much 
of a success at anything, I concluded that journalism would 
be the best occupation for me, which has not been entirely 
belied by experience, as I have managed to orate fairly suc- 
cessfully to other men how to do the things I could not do 
myself. If journalism and authorship some time do not rise 
te my full expectations I feel I shall become a publisher!” 

The speaker was W. L. George, a clean-cut young man, 
who now belongs to the younger generation of English authors 
of the H. G. Wells School. Seated behind the window of the 
Saville Club in Piccadilly, the author of A Bed of Roses, The 
Making of an Englishman and The Second Blooming—to men- 
tion his three best known works of fiction, including his first 
and his latest—talked frankly, yet modestly, of himself. 

“My experience of America is not very large yet,” he 
continued, “for the first seven or eight years of my career 
America refused to have anything to do with me. But round 
about 1911 the American eagle closed his eyes for a moment 
and, as I claim only the virtue of hustling a little (you don’t 
think we hustle in England, but we do), I got in with my first 
novel, A Bed of Roses. I sold as much of that in America as I 
did in all the other English-speaking countries in the world 
put together; it was banned by every circulating library, ex- 
pelled by the Public Library of Delhi because it was supposed 
to be too incandescent for the Indian climate; a number of 
booksellers fought shy of it and I seem to remember that the 
governors of one or two of your States still consider that I 
would better be dead. I do not intend to oblige them and would 
like you to know that the book is now in its forty-second thou- 
sand; that is nothing very large, but for a first novel it is not 
too bad. My next novels, The City of Light, Until the Day 
Break and The Making of an Englishman, have been published 
in America, but have not set the Hudson on fire, though distinct 
signs of the American Eagle directing towards me a slightly 
more purposeful gaze is to be found in the fact The Making 
of an Englishman went into its second edition within a month. 

“I must say, however, that such attention as I have at- 
tracted in the United States has been due, small as it be, to 
my having outraged a little the common decencies of the nation. 
My article, ‘Feminist Intentions,’ published in the ‘Atlantic’ of 
December, 1913, resulted in my receiving seventy columns of 
abuse, including a full page in a newspaper by a learned pro- 
fessor. I have never written anything that has been received 
with such violent disapproval; why that should be I really do 
not know, as I merely stated that marriage was a bad institu- 
tion, greatly in need of reform, and ultimately of a little more 
than reform.” 

There was no question of Mr. George’s sincerity as he ex- 
pressed himself on the question of marriage. He is nothing 
if not a man of strong convictions, high sociological ideals and 
powerful far-reaching thought. 

“However,” he continued, “I am not discomposed and you 
may be interested to hear that the ‘Atlantic’ commissioned me 
to write them another article, and the views I shall express 
there upon a peculiar aspect of woman’s life will be treated 
with the contumely to which I am accustomed and which in- 
variably convinces me that I am right. I emphatically believe 





that though the minority is not always right, the majority is 
always wrong, and that when I am praised by everybody it 
means I have allowed myself to be led into platitude. In prin- 
ciple I am for the new and against the old; I believe that every 
human institution begins to be worn out the day after it has 
been established and that no human institution can endure un- 
less it continually changes in conformity with the evolution of 
man. ‘That is, I think, fairly American, and I know quite well 
that if I had a shop I should not advertise that it had been 
established in 1549; I should advertise that it had been refitted 
in 1915, or even 1916, so as to be a little ahead of the times. 

“But my new novel, The Second Blooming, being mainly 
concerned with woman’s problem, I should like to concentrate 
upon the feminist side of my views. These views may be quite 
wrong, but they are sufficiently extreme to deserve to be ex- 
cused; as I am deeply suspicious of absolute truth I incline to 
think that if one has an opinion the best thing to do is to 
shout, and if one doubts one’s own opinion the best thing to do 
is to shout louder. For absolute truth is not given to man; 
the only thing that is given to man is absolute sincerity, that 
is to say, that the things he thinks may be an illusion, but that 
if he does think it sincerely enough he may make of this illu- 
sion a reality. For truth exists only in the mind that con- 
ceives it, and if sincerity can be absolute relative truth might 
become absolute, too. That, I fear, is a Kantian dream, but I 
do sincerely hold that, in spite of the instability of values, one 
can, without being so ambitious as to lay down essential truths, 
attain a rough sense of the cosmic harmony of the life of man. 

“Broadly speaking, in The Second Blooming, I am attack- 
ing a feminist problem, namely, that of all the well-to-do women 
when married and unrelieved by divorce, which I hold to be 
one of the best customs of your country. I incline to think 
that much of the bright clarity of the American mind, its 
urgency, its energy, its young curiosity, its courage, all the 
things which prevent it from sinking into the rather stupid 
dignity of England, and maintain it vital, are due to the 
facility with which alliances are made and dissolved. But I 
must not wander off on this divorce question, even though it 
be one of the elementals of the marriage problem, a sort of 
insurance against error, for my book is not concerned with 
divorce; it is concerned with marriage, and if I were my owr 
publisher I think I should advertise it as: ‘For Every Married 
Woman,’ for, in England at least, it is the tragedy of almost 
every married woman of the well-to-do classes. 

“I do not put forward remedies because it is not the busi- 
ness of one who has the slightest claims of art to put forth 
remedies; I show you these three married sisters as unhappy 
and I ask my readers to collaborate with me in finding a cure. 
The cure will come. I am very hopeful of the growing good- 
will in the soul of man; nowadays I generally find myself 
against man and for woman; I should be with women if there 
was a sex war. Strictly there is a sex war, for legislation is 
more and more directed towards differentiation in sex. It is 
deplorable, but it is necessary because for a very long time man 
has been in a superior position and it has done him a great 
deal of harm; by being the master of woman he has become 
conceited, arrogant, egotistical; he has under-rated her and 
because he has done this she has become unworthy. 

“But times have changed since woman began to rebel and 
I observe now that she need no longer rebel so hard because 
man, who is not cruel but has been living in a fool’s paradise, 
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is slowly beginning to realize that he has missed a great deal 
by turning his potential mate into a slave. In this America 
leads. The position of women in your States, in your universi- 
ties, in your ministry, and your public offices, is the envy of 
the world, and if American women are a little intoxicated with 
their own success, that is natural enough. As time mellows 
them I believe that American nation will come into a very 
wonderful heritage of millions of women who will be free and 
know how to use their freedom, who will know how to be equal 
to man; that is, neither slave nor mistress, who will demand 
no homage and give no service. 


“One more thing I should like to say. It is often suggested 


that all these changes I wish to induce in the home and the 
family, marriage, the rights of motherhood, the care of the 





child, that all these things will destroy poetry and love. It is 
not true. I wish to make one particular point: that to-day 
men, having all the money and all the power, are able to tempt 
women into marriage; therefore they can always have a hideous 
doubt as to whether they are truly loved. I would now submit 
that by making women economically free, and unfortunate 
marriage remediable, motherhood an honor and a privilege in- 
stead of a burden, we will place women in such a position that 
they will give themselves only for love. In the new republic, 
when man has foregone the right of raising a slave, he will 
come into a fulness of love that he has never known because he 
will be sure that no woman will accept him unless she loves 
him. I ask the American people whether such a prospect as 
that is not worth a great deal of economic adjustment.” 


“The Second Blooming 


Newest and in Some Ways Finest of Mr. George's Books 


L. GEORGE, the author of The Second Blooming, 

W one of the earliest of the 1915 books of fiction, be- 

* longs to the younger group of English authors of 

the so-called H. G. Wells school who have unmistakably “ar- 
rived.” 

Born in Paris of English stock, in 1882, Mr. George was 
educated in France and in Germany. He originally intended 
to be an engineer, and later had thoughts of becoming an 
analytical chemist. Later again he worked in the legal and 
political economy branch of Paris University. Then in due 
course he served his term in the French army and for a while 
dallied with visions of taking up a commission. Finally in 
1902, he went to London and did three years of sheer commer- 
cial work in the city, which he followed up by six years’ work 
as assistant to a mining engineer. From the time that he 
landed in England he dabbled more or less seriously in jour- 
nalism. From 1902-5 he acted as London correspondent of 
“Le Voltaire” and “La Politique Colonaile,” Paris newspapers, 
and from 1905-6 he was the London correspondent of “Les 
Arts.” Nor did his activities end here. From 1906-9 he did a 
large amount of work in politics and economics, being especially 
interested in the land, emigration and housing questions. His 
first book, Engines of Social Progress, appeared in 1907, and 
aimed at presenting a general survey of the various organiza- 
tions which are trying at present to deal with certain social 
evils. He set out in it the results of his own first-hand investi- 
gations into the working of Model Villages, Co-operative Socie- 
ties, the Trust Public-House system, and so forth, and he justly 
won general commendation for his rejection of obviously im- 
practicable theories so dear to the youthful enthusiast and for 
his direct and strong appeal to common sense. In the following 
year he published France in the Twentieth Century. The book 
was remarkably good, and it enhanced its author’s reputation 
as a man of candor and of well-balanced judgment. The scope 
of Labor and Housing at Port Sunlight (1909) is sufficiently 
indicated by its title, and we then pass away from works of a 
purely economic and sociolegical character to Mr. George’s first 
novel, A Bed of Roses, which was published in 1911. The 
appearance of this book marks one of the distinctive periods in 


Mr. George’s career. It showed definitely his realization that 
serious work, if administered neat by a comparatively unknown 
man, does not touch a large public. This novel created no little 
stir and was pronounced to be too strong meat by the libraries. 

His next book, The City of Light (1912), marked a con- 
siderable development of his artistic capacities. Like all his 
other books, it embodies his theory that life is a perpetual 
contest, and that struggling alone ennobles life which would 
otherwise sink into stagnation, but his argument is put in a 
much more artistic form. 

The Making of an Englishman, which appeared a year 
ago, added materially to Mr. George’s reputation, as the critics 
pronounced it “the finest thing he has yet done.” It is the 
story of a young Frenchman who goes to London and gradually 
adopts the standards, outwardly at least, of his adopted coun- 
trymen. 

The Second Blooming is a searching analysis of the condi- 
tion of marriage in the English upper-middle class. Mr. 
George pictures the lives of three sisters after five to ten years 
of married life. The eldest, who is childless, takes up politics; 
the second, with two children, is unwittingly driven into the 
arms of a lover; while the third devotes herself to her growing 
family. Which one makes the best of her life? That is the 
question Mr. George leaves for his readers to answer. 

Mr. George has now shown himself master of a distinct 
style. In his early days—days, in which, as he will tell you, 
he devoured no books but some fifteen hundred newspapers a 
year—his style was at times awkwardly precise. He has now 
acquired a style reminiscent of that of Mr. Wells, to whom he 
dedicates The Second Blooming. His miscellaneous activities 
have been prodigious. Foreign politics, dramatic criticism, 
reviews, plays, short stories, articles upon the finance of rail- 
ways, education, feminism (“Women of To-morrow” has been 
hailed as the best presentation which has yet appeared of the 
feminist movement), all these are subjects upon which he is 
accustomed to write. But it is, after all, as a novelist that 
Mr. George must now mainly be judged. His confessed object 
is that his novels should grow still more literary and less so- 
ciological in cast. 





Sam 
Merwin 
And His 

Work 


the business, the political and the Western novel, and in 

the process have swept away the old tradition of the 
hungry young author who turned out masterpieces from his 
garret. He has passed unheralded and unmourned, for if he 
ever knew human nature, it was not because of his lonely life, 
but in spite of it. The successful writer of to-day must know 
something of the material world, and a great deal about men 
and women. He must be able to plan an imaginary railroad, 
or irrigate a desert, plausibly enough to interest the practical 
man of affairs, and with enough romance to amuse his wife. 
To-day, the novelist lives among men, for the things that he 
must learn are not to be discovered in the skies. 

Samuel Merwin is a case in point. Typically American in 
training and equipment, he is an author whose work is being 
watched with increasing interest by those who are hoping for 
the development of an American literature, founded on the con- 
ditions and the life of the present. Decidedly there is nothing 
of the recluse about him, for he has felt the fascination of 
the intense human drama that is being played on this con- 
tinent, and has been drawn into it. 

At an age when most boys are more concerned with base- 
ball than with literature, Samuel Merwin began to write, and 
since then he has never allowed himself to be deflected long 
from his goal. He has published a dozen novels, and no one 
knows how much he has written of the lesser material of lit- 
erature, the stories, poems and articles that make the firm 
foundation of nearly every reputation built to endure. He 
has been around the world and has poked into all of its four 
corners, besides a few more that the ordinary traveler could 
not find on the map. He has been a journalist and the editor 
of a magazine, and he has explored the devious ways of politics 
for a decade, emerging with a novel called The Citadel which 
stirred up the press amazingly. His clear-sighted vision, and 
the courage with which he expressed his bold idealism were 
somewhat disturbing to the professed believers of “practical” 
politics. When the dust had settled, Mr. Merwin found that 
he had gained a new title, “the novelist of insurgency,” and 
that he was expected to write for the rest of his life on the 
same subject. It must have amused him, for he had made a 
discovery that was to be of the greatest value to him in his 
future work. He had found that it is useless to attempt to 
preach to the American public, and that if you do, it is liable 
to have a serious effect on the craftmanship of your novel. 
Too many of our novelists have taken the imperfections and 
the discomforts of life too seriously. They become personally 


T manifold conditions of American life have developed 


angry at an unjust social system, which is as foolish as it is 
to be angry because it rains; and anger is an impossible state 
of mind for an author who wishes to do artistic work. 

Personally, Samuel Merwin impresses you as a man with 
deep and intense convictions, although, unlike the reformer, he 
keeps his ideals conversationally out of sight; and he has that 
rare, saving grace in a man who has something to say, a dis- 
tinct sense of humor. 

When he was twenty-three, his first novel, The Short Line 
War, appeared, and the next year, Calumet K., which most of 
us have probably read at one time or another. Both of these 
novels were written in collaboration with Henry Kitchell 
Webster, who was just about the same age. It is a marvel 
that anyone could write as they did and not come to open 
blows, since they sat at the same table and criticised each 
other’s work, page by page. This method had, however, the 
advantage of giving to their task the daily excitement of a 
battle of wits, and was the best training that they could have 
obtained. 

Calumet K. met with instant success, and the bouyancy and 
sureness with which it was written make it as interesting at 
the present day as it was to the reader of fifteen years ago. 
Arnold Bennett, in his essay on “The Future of the American 
Novel,” classes it with the work of Frank Norris, and says of 
it: “Calumet K. disengages the sheer romance that lies con- 
cealed, for instance, in grain elevators, in continent jobs and 
wheat manipulations. It has faults, but it has the genuine 
romantic spirit, and is as modern and material as the wireless.” 

After the success of their combined work, Samuel Merwin 
determined to strike out alone. In a short time he had pro- 
duced two novels, The Road to Frontenac and The Whip Hand, 
the first, the direct result of a canoe trip into the Canadian 
wilderness. His next novel was a remarkably fine piece of 
workmanship. It was the story of a group of sailor folk on 
the shores of Lake Michigan, and was called His Little World. 
It did not become popular, for condensed, stark realism, how- 
ever artistically it is handled, is not the material of which 
the “best-seller” is constructed. Nevertheless many recognized 
its worth, and its clear-cut characters were compared tc 
Pierre Loti’s fishermen, while a well-known critic said: “The 
figures stand out clean and strong, like those of a Millet paint- 
ing.” 

After three more novels Mr. Merwin took to editing and 
reforming, wrote The Citadel, and determined that art was 
greater than eloquence. During these experiences he became 
the editor of “Success Magazine,” and in the course of his 
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work went to China to study at its source a problem in which 
he had become greatly interested, the alarming increase in the 
dissemination of opium in this country. During his editorship, 
many of his editorials were widely quoted by the press, and 
at least one of them seems to be endowed with perennial life. 
Eventually, “Success Magazine” failed, in spite of any proverb 
to the contrary, and Mr. Merwin came to the conclusion that 
he must devote himself exclusively to his creative work. 

In spite of his many diversions he had already approached 
almost within reach of the “one novel a year stage” that 
usually marks the evolution of the casual writer into the ma- 
tured novelist. In the man who seeks only for sensationalism, 
and whose work does not go beneath the surface of life, it 
has ne more significance than the continued production of so 
many bottles of wine of the same vintage, differently labeled, 
and stale as soon as the cork is out. In Samuel Merwin’s 
case it meant that the cumulative force, which only the novelist 
with a purpose actuating his work can know, was beginning to 
make itself felt. He had already avoided the easy pitfall into 
which so many who have won an early success have been lost, 
that of continuing to write in the same vein until they have 
exhausted their subject or have drained their imagination. 
Arnold Bennett, with his forty novels drawn out of five square 
miles of ground, is an isolated example of strength in what has 
been merely a weakness in a legion of writers who have failed 
to fulfil their promise. Mr. Merwin had already written the 
business novel, the romantic, and the political novel. The pub- 
lic who were beginning to follow his work were waiting for 
another Citadel, or another novel of the Middle West. 

Instead, he wrote Anthony the Absolute, the first of two 
novels whose plots were laid in the Orient, and both a re- 
markable contrast to his previous work. Even those who 
were coming to regard the author as a man whom it was not 
safe to attempt to catalog were astonished. The sudden plunge 
from the West to the East, from fifteen years of chronicling 
the newest civilization to a novel founded on the oldest, showed 
a fecundity of imagination that is not often equaled, and that 
augured well for the future. 


When you consider the part that the Orient has played in 
our literature and the reputations that have been founded 
upon it, Samuel Merwin’s purpose in using it as a background 


for his latest work becomes clearer. With its startling in- 
congruities, the deep current of unrest under its placidity, its 
glamor of danger and excitement, it is like a well of eternal 
youth, and from it he sought certain effects that he could not 
obtain in the rush of Western life, a wider horizon and a new 
sense of the color and adventure of every-day life. 

In Anthony the Absolute, beneath the surface of an excit- 
ing tale you can see the author’s deliberate purpose. If he had 
sought only the melodrama we instinctively associate with an 
Eastern setting, he would never have chosen as his hero the 
young scientist who crosses the Pacific to study the tonal 
gradations of Chinese music, nor would he have led us into 
a study of emotional psychology, carefully hidden under a 
glittering enamel of sentiment and romance. 

The Miss Austin stories, which have just appeared in book 
form, under the title of The Charmed Life of Miss Austin 
betray the same careful artistry. Though they came out orig- 
inally as separate stories in “McClure’s Magazine,” they show 
a continuity of plot and character development that makes a 
true novel out of them. It is something of an achievement 
to write a series of stories, each one complete in itself, and 


yet a part of a larger scheme, fitting into it like a polished 
stone into a mosaic design. Even the casual reader who might 
have happened to fall on a single story of the series without 
being aware of the rest, has sensed their individuality, and 
has perhaps been startled by the bizarre effects that the author 
has obtained through the use of a novel expedient. 

As a background for his heroine, a charming young Ameri- 
can girl, just the sort of girl who might be the daughter of 
one’s next-door neighbor, Samuel Merwin has chosen the “Gold 
Coast” of China, that amazing and desperate region where 
the East meets and overwhelms the invading West. The com- 
bination is astonishing, for the “Coast” is not the place where 
one would expect to find a girl of Miss Austin’s type, the con- 
ventional American type, except that she has more than the 
usual amount of courage, and an unduly inquiring disposition. 
In so far as Miss Austin, and the adventurers of her race 
with whom she comes in contact, are products of the twentieth 
century, the story is intensely modern. She steps into an ad- 
venture with the abandon with which a good detective falls 
among thieves, while the novel itself is as uniformly exciting as 
the exploits of Sherlock Holmes. But behind all this mod- 
ernism there is the atmosphere of the age-old Orient, un- 
changed since the days of the forgotten authors of that eternal 
book, The Thousand and One Nights. Pekin and Shanghai 
seem to be used as mere symbols for Bagdad, and Miss Austin 
for the daughter of an ancient Vizir, for there is the same 
sense of mystery and adventure, the same color, as vivid as 
the border of a Persian manuscript, and the same unrestrained 
imagination. 

In both of these novels Mr. Merwin has presented a new 
side of the kaleidescopic East, and one can hardly doubt that 
if he were to write others in the same vein, we should begin to 
speak of Merwin’s China, with the same assurance with which 
we speak of Kipling’s India. In the sum of his completed work, 
Anthony the Absolute and The Charmed Life of -Miss Austin 
stand out like two brilliant pieces of carved jade, against the 
varied setting of the rest. 

In all of Samuel Merwin’s novels there is apparent a deep 
insight into human nature, while it is evident that with every 
year his interest in the study of his characters and in their 
development is steadily growing stronger. The cumulative 
force of his work is beginning to make itself felt, and in him 
we are approaching that long desired result, the psychological 
novelist, who reveals to us the hidden drama of the mind, in 
the setting of an absorbing, and even an adventurous story. 
From the materialism of his first novels to the skilled technique 
and character growth of the last there is a wide and steadily 
increasing divergence. In his latest novel, already appearing 
in serial form, the advance is even more marked. The Honey 
Bee will be his thirteenth book when it is completed. 

In spite of this, one cannot help having the feeling that 
Samuel Merwin has just started on his career, and that the 
many strands that he has woven in his previous novels will 
together make the completed tapestry of his future work. His 
imagination seems to be inexhaustible, and like the trained 
actor of the old school, he has become a tried artist in assuming 
many guises. Samuel Merwin is a man whose work should be 
eagerly watched by all of us who are interested in the promise 
of the American novelist. Some day he will find his destined 
réle in the comedy of human affairs, and may produce the 
novels that we are all waiting for, founded on the great miracle 
of American civilization. 












RS. HAVELOCK ELLIS, English journalist, dramat- 
M ist, novelist, farmer and lecturer, returned to America 

in October for a three months’ reading and lecturing 
tour. 

Mrs. Ellis modestly says that her husband, the great sex 
authority, is the only famous member of her family; but she 
has “made good” herself. 

She is the most prominent English woman to visit America 
since Mrs. Pankhurst, and the last of the line of English lit- 
erary women to come to our shores, a list which includes Mrs. 
Trollope, Harriet Martineau and Mrs. Alec Tweedie. 


It was the writ- 
er’s privilege to 
cross on the same 
steamer with Mrs. 
Ellis when she came 
over last April to 
give her first read- 
ings. We spent many 
a half hour together 
on deck or over the 
tea-cups. The first 
day, we happened to 
sit at the same ta- 
ble. I wondered who 
the florid faced, 
short curly - haired 
woman with such 
blue eyes was. I 
could not think of 
anybody but Jo in 
Little Women, and 
the more I knew her 
and saw of her the 
stronger the im- 
pression became that 
Jo March must at 
last have come to 
life. Nor was the illusion dispelled when she showed me the 
pictures of her husband. He might easily have been the 
“Professor” whom Jo married. 

“I wonder if Americans are as curious about England the 
first time they come over as we are about America,” I heard 
her say to her sweet-faced friend. I assured her we were, and 
the ice was broken. She hoped Americans would like her, and 
she was as nervous about it all as though she were going to 
her first ball. 

Mrs. Ellis came to America at the suggestion of Mitchell 
Kennerly, of “The Forum.” She 
came to lecture as before on “The 





Mrs. Havelock Ellis 


Love of To-Morrow,” “Cornish 
Stories’ (her own), “Modern 
Sins,” “Readings from Love- 


Acre,” “Edward Carpenter — 
The Man and the Poet,” “Have- 
lock Ellis: An Analysis by His 
Wife,” “James Hinton and Sex- 
ual Ethics,” “Olive Schreiner 
and the Woman Movement,” 
“Happiness as an Art,” “The 
New Civilization,” “The Prac- 
tical Working-Out of New Citi- 
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A Reminiscence 


By Sarah Graham Morrison 





Mrs. Ellis Cornish Yard 


zen Ideals,” “The Maternal in Government,” “The Militant 
Movement: Its Cause and Cure.” 

Her readings from her own stories were especially well 
received and were a feature of her tour last autumn. 

The dominant note of Mrs. Ellis seems to be enthusiastic 
optimistic appreciation. Other platform workers have been 
enthusiasts, some few appreciative; many optimistic; but none 
combines in the same wholesale manner these three comple- 
mentary parts of the perfected circle—this triad of virtues 
upon which Mrs. Ellis so firmly stands. Few on this side of 
the water remember—if they ever knew—that for thirty-five 
consecutive years, 
Mrs. Ellis has been 
steadily at work on 
woman’s questions 
and has always 
been morally certain 
that if love could 
evolve humanly, a 
new civilization 
would emerge. Dur- 
ing these many 
years of endeavor, 
she has gone through 
many phases in or- 
der that she might 
find out the radical 
truths. When quite 
young she worked 
for seven years in 
the slums; and, from 
this experience, 
went to a study of 
ethics and socialism. 
As a result, she 
worked out (with 
Ramsey McDonald) 
new fellowship 
ideals—ideals founded on John Davidson’s ideas—and opened a 
house for men and women, who were to try to live in “the whole, 
the good, and the beautiful,” after Goethe’s ideal. After mar- 
riage, Mrs. Ellis started an experiment in practical idealism 
as a farmer. The experiment lasted for twelve years and 
Cornwall was the scene of the test. As a practical result of 
these varied experiments, the world is richer by several 
volumes. 

One afternoon in the reading room of the S. S. “Min- 
neapolis,” Mrs. Ellis said: “I never made any money out of 
my writings because I was true 
to myself and wrote what I hon- 
estly thought. People who do 
that are not apt to make money. 
That is what is the matter with 
all lines of art to-day. Artists 
cater to the dollar. I believe 
every word I have written from 
the bottom of my heart. I have 
always made that a rule, and 
because I have done so is the 
secret of any success I may 
have had. I am fifty-three years 
old and I am not going to change 
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my policy at this time of life. But my husband is the big one 
in the family. 

“When did I begin to write? My first story, Love and 
Honor, appeared in the ‘Manchester Magazine’ when I was 
eighteen. People thought it was good, so I rested on my laurels 
for ten years. At twenty-eight I began to do journalistic work 
and some poetry. Then I published my first book, My Cornish 
Neighbors. Yes, they are all founded on actual people and 
circumstances. No, I am not a Cornwall woman myself. I 
am a Lancashire woman. It came quite natural for me to 
write. I never had any particular training along that line, 
except that I was secretary for a time to Percival Chubb, whom 
you know from his connection with the Fellowship of the New 
Life and Fabianism. My father was a gentleman farmer with 
great literary instincts. 

“Why did I take to farming? To live; to make enough 
money so I could write. You know one of my great principles, 
which I most thoroughly believe, is that the more you love, 
the more independent you must be, and I surely do love my 
husband, 

“Am I a militant suffragette? I should say not. I believe 
every woman has as much right to have a vote if she wants it 
as she has to a glass of beer if she wants it. As a matter of 
justice, why should she not have it? But I can’t see why we 
should want it very much. I can’t see that it has done much for 
the men. Read my article in one of the recent ‘Forums’ on 
‘Feministic Militantism and Its Cure.’” she said, with an em- 
phasis on the cure. 

She looked so like the pictures of Rosa Bonheur, the French 
artist, with her short, curly hair, that I could not refrain from 
saying so. “Yes, I am often told that, and that I look like 
Madame Blavatsky. In my young days I was said to be a fac- 
simile of Lord Byron. I lost my hair a few years ago when 
I was very ill with fever.” Mrs. Ellis is stout, not tall, with 
unusual vivacity and a fund of good humor—“a little woman 
with big ideas.” Everybody on board ship knew her. She 
talked to every one. It was her first ocean voyage. She was 


almost like a child in her enjoyment of it—until we got into 
the heavy fog the night before landing in New York. One 
afternoon she was kind enough to read to the stewardesses. 
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Ex-Attorney General of Pennsylvania, Mr. W. U. Hensel, gave 
a dinner to a score of friends on board. At his request, Mrs. 
Ellis read several Cornish stories. She began by saying she 
ought to be frightened; but she’had grown to love us all so 
that she wasn’t a bit. Her frankness was charming. 

She spent much of her time wrapped up in her fur coat 
and blanket, a quilled felt hat pulled down over her eyes, read- 
ing. She was never long away from “Moley,” her friend, Mrs. 
Bernard Mole, founder of St. Mary’s Nursery College. Both 
women are active members of the Lyceum in London, the lead- 
ing woman’s club. Mrs. Mole told me the members were still 
talking about the Swinburne dinner, with its red wines and 
roses, which Mrs. Ellis gave last year. “She’s so geniusy,” 
laughed Mrs. Mole. “Her dinner of Children’s Poets was very 
unique.” 

Mrs. Ellis has no children of her own, but she is very fond 
of them. She is “a truly maternal woman.” She believes, 
“It is not enough for the modern woman to know that the 
few children she owns, educates or helps are in better environ- 
ments or conditions. The truly maternal woman cannot rest 
until every child in the State is physically equipped as her 
own child is equipped, to take part in the world’s work as a 
true citizen, whose pleasure is to increase the well-being of 
the whole community, and not merely of a special family.” 

Mrs. Ellis was educated at the Convent of Our Lady of 
Loretto, and later by a German free-thinker, Madam Thesmar. 
She has written besides the book of Cornish Stories, Kit’s 
Woman, which she considers her most unusual book, the book 
of greatest challenge; Attainment, Three Modern Seers, The 
Imperishable Wing and The Lover’s Calendar. But she is, 
perhaps, better known to the English public through her plays. 
Her first drama, The Subjection of Kezia, was accepted by 
Otho Stuart by return mail, put on at the Court Theater before 
the House, and later before Lady Frederick. It ran six months 
at the Court, the Criterion, the Garrick and the New. That 
was in 1910. Last October, Edith Craig, Ellen Terry’s daugh- 
ter, produced at The Playgoers, The Pixie, a dramatization 
of a story in The Imperishable Wing. Mrs. Ellis is best known 
in America through her writings for “The Forum.” 


Olive Schre iner 


And Her Relation to the Woman Movement 
By Mrs. Havelock Ellis 


insignificant matters drove thinking women further 

towards their emancipation. One was the publication of 
a book published under the name of Ralph Ion called The Story 
of an African Farm, and the other was the banging of the door 
in Ibsen’s Dolls’ House. How well I remember, after the first 
performance of Ibsen’s drama in London, with Janet Achurch 
as Nora, when a few of us collected outside the theater breath- 
less with excitement. Olive Schreiner was there and Dolly 
Radford the poetess, Dr. Alice Corthorn, Honor Brook (Stop- 
ford Brooke’s eldest daughter), Mrs. Holman Hunt and Eleanor 
Marx. We were restive and impetuous and almost savage in 
our arguments. This was either the end of the world or the 
beginning of a new world for women. What did it mean? 
Was there hope or despair in the banging of that door? Was 
it life or death for women? Was it joy or sorrow for men? 
Was it revelation or disaster? We almost cantered home. I 
remember that I was literally prostrate with excitement because 
of the new revelation. That a woman should demand her own 


"| inten years ago two significant and yet apparently 


emancipation and leave her husband and children in order to 
get it, savored less of sacrifice than sorcery. One could only 
hold one’s breath and look into the matter. That very week 
the secretary of a lending library near the Crystal Palace in- 
formed me that there had been such an outcry amongst the 
suburban ladies there that The Story of an African Farm was 
taken from the book shelves and burnt. 

Ibsen and Oliver Schreiner led the new way and thousands 
of feet have followed them and overtaken them—the forerun- 
ners of the Woman’s Movement of to-day. The ovation Oliver 
Schreiner received at our Lyceum Club in London when she 
arrived back from South Africa last January was evident of 
what women feel to one who has dared to be true to her own 
inner vision. Her personality combines the man, the woman 
and the child, found always in people of genius, in an unusual 
degree. Ill-health, opposition, the chattering of magpies and 
the roar of would-be lions in her path have tortured yet 
strengthened her. At twenty she wrote the rough draft of 
The Story of an African Farm and it was not published until 
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she was about twenty-five. It is a hymn and a dirge in one. 
It is the inner cry from the heart of a woman which has made 
militancy into a heroism, however mistaken or absurd in de- 
tail. That novel was the sincere utterance of an awakened 
woman. It was a voice from the depths which has made even 
the shallowest femininities bestir themselves almost to thinking 
point. It was a voice which has penetrated the intellectuality 
of men and forced them into facing the causes which have 
produced the parasite and the doll in modern civilization. And 
in Women and Labor Olive Schreiner regards the parasitism 
of women as a disease for which the complete economic freedom 
for her sex is the only remedy. 

Talking with Olive Schreiner since her return I realized 
where the indomitable strength of the woman lies. It is in her 
understanding of the newer and completer relationship of man 
and woman to each other and of their mutual obligation to the 
world as intelligent and responsible citizens. Her little clenched 
fist hit the table as she cried: “Freedom is everything.” Know- 
ing the woman one can add for her “and license is a stumbling 
block.” In the story of an African Farm, in Dreams and in 
Woman and Labor, underlying all the intellectual analysis of 
the woman’s problem is the realization that what is the matter 
is that woman does not realize her own disease, the disease of 
slavery. She knows she needs emancipation and so revolts at 
random, but emancipation for the true woman is not in sur- 
rendering her deepest instincts, but in enlarging them, not in 
accentuating sex difference but sex likeness. In a letter to me 
written at the time of the most blatant militant outrages she 
said a great truth, a truth every real artist knows, that if every 
woman did her best in her own particular sphere or profession 
as well as it can be done, it would be a revolution in the world 
of women. It is why this woman forerunner is of such in- 
trinsic value. All through her work, with perhaps the excep- 
tion of Peter Halkett, which I was rude enough when it was 
published to call a tract, the artist underlies the intellectualist 
and propagandist. Head and heart in her deal with problems 
which neither alone can solve. With Carpenter one can cry: 
“Freedom must be won afresh every morning.” With Hinton 
one sees that it needs a clean, mystical and almost humorous 
mind to realize, that in order to cure license we must obtain a 
larger freedom rather than insist on fiercer restrictions. As 
Caroline Haddon once declared: “True liberty is the only 
antidote to license.” With Havelock Ellis one can exclaim that 
“if we wish to improve our morals we must first improve our 
knowledge.” 

In her attitude towards the Boers and to native African 
questions generally, as in her attitude to what she calls “the 
large and savage institution of prostitution” and so-called “lost” 
women, it is this cry for equality of opportunity which is upper- 
most, this demand for equal morality and equal chances in the 
labor world and in the love world. Class distinction, patriotism, 
conventional religion and orthodox ethics in her outlook some- 
how adjust themselves into the great and wide circle of justice 
and human love. 

Henrik Ibsen and Olive Schreiner stand as iconoclasts or 
forerunners of our age because of the poet’s vision at the back 
of all their work. It is the old, old cry in which all poets 
proclaim that beauty can kill ugliness, and love, the simple 
and eternal miracle, can render all things lovely. 

The daughter of a missionary, Olive Schreiner has the 
germ in her blood which makes all pioneers fanatics in their 
youth. Red heat is the divine fire of youth as white flame is 
of maturity. Zealous in the cause of woman, aghast at the 
ugliness and stupidity of prostitution, indignant at cossetted 
and indifferent wives or puritanic hypocrites she believed in 
her first youthful protest against humbug that even monogamy 
might be evil when associated with the smug and unvirtuous 
virtue of the “respectable.” She soon became, however, almost 
a fanatic about monogamy, the one man for the one woman 
being, in her opinion, the real marriage of the future. On 
Faster Monday this spring, in a letter to me she says this: “If 





you deal with my view of marriage I hope you will make it 
clear that the one and only ideal to me is that of life-long truly 
monogamous union. That I think this is the goal towards 
which humanity is now for the first time slowly moving. 
Rightly or wrongly the ideal which is animating the women 
who are working for freedom is the equal union of one man 
with one woman and that union life-long. One desires to allow 
divorce as one desires to allow a man to have his leg cut off 
when it is hopelessly diseased, but it is not the ideal condition 
to have your leg cut off.” 

She is too sympathetic and understanding a woman to 
dogmatize on these great matters. She would perhaps admit 
that initial experiments must form the bridge from hypocrisy 
to sincerity in marital relationships. The traditions of the 
market, slavery, commerce and wrong education cannot be 
overcome at once. Sincerity of purpose, clean hearts and 
balanced heads will be needed for a long while before 
monogamy, as a beautiful outcome of savagery, genteel codes 
and random episodes in marriage and out, can take its right 
place in social evolution. She sees that to get monogamy in 
its perfection a right education, freedom in restraint and re- 
straint in freedom can alone bring about real marriage to real 
men and real women. “Marriage is the tomb of lyric love,” 
says Professor Michels in his “Sexual Ethics” just published. 
This sad statement is often true under our false morality when 
legislation and commercialism and not sincerity and beauty 
constitute a union. We are to-day often puppets pulled by the 
strings of economic pressure and false ideas with regard to the 
true place of the senses. Man has consciously and unconsciously 
cheated woman for his own ends. Woman has consciously 
learnt her lesson from man and_unconsciously subjected her 
reason to his physiological claims. Economic bondage and 
her maternal love of man have confused her and drawn him 
into the belief that women are living virtuous lives under a 
worn-out ideal; that woman is man’s underling rather than his 
equal, and that affinity counts for less than comfortable com- 
promise. It is women like Olive Schreiner who make us realize 
that true virtue is neither monopolizing, sensual nor fixed by 
a changing ethical code, but is a thing of vibrant spirituality 
whose laws are registered in a gospel removed from mere rigid 
codes or even ethical epistles. It is this cry which is at the 
base of the revolt of Lyndale in the Story of an African Farm. 
It is this knowledge which makes the deep truth of Olive 
Schreiner’s Dreams. In Woman and Labor she proves that 
parasitism is the root of most of the economic evil and that 
lust, jealousy and unloveliness constitute the whole tree of 
that evil. 

Olive Schreiner believes that the majority of thinking 
women are at. last realizing that woman must be recognized 
first and foremost as a human being and as a sex being after. 
Social laws, moral and ethics must apply first to the human 
being so that the great inner laws of life, love and maternal 
desire in woman shall have their real chance of fulfilment. 
There is still an idea that because of the unselfish fiber in 
woman she is a receptacle and. a safety valve instead of 
a human being worthy of self-development, and so she is hin- 
dered in her experiments on the new lines of living. While 
she has been slaving and mothering, her complete emancipation 
has been delayed, not only by men and governments, but by 
woman herself, who does not as yet really know herself and 
so cannot fulfil herself. 

If every woman refused to be kept, either as wife or citizen 
and did her work as real artists do theirs, to the uttermost of 
their capacity and vision, conceding no jot to the temptations 
wealth, ambition or greed can put in their way, it would be a 
militancy of a dignified and drastic kind which would sap the 
very roots of parasitism in women and of greediness in men. 
Votes have never yet produced revolutions, but principles car- 
ried into practice have. The prude and the parasite to-day 
block the way to woman’s greater freedom and Olive Schreiner 
is right when she practically declares that to ostracise woman 
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the parasite is to welcome woman the citizen. She sees as 
Edward Carpenter, and Havelock Ellis see that a new place 
must be held by woman in the near future, a place she can 
never secure unless economic freedom is won by her. She 
must be a free human being in order that she can give herself 
freely; otherwise it is a barter or an exchange instead of being 
interdependent love independent of all but itself. Woman, clear 
eyed, unafraid and unashamed, has to face what Professor 
Michels describes as the “eternal, triangular duel between 
maternal duties, conjugal duties and woman’s duties towards 
her own individuality.” In the future she will neither snare 
nor sacrifice, but gladly fulfil the best in her for her personal 
joy and her citizens’ share in the work of the world. 

Olive Schreiner saw long before the majority of women 
grasped the matter that sexual and even maternal passion is 
not only for mere personal rapture or fulfilment. In Woman 
and Labor she says “that as humanity and societies pass on 
slowly from their present barbarous and semi-savage condition 
in matters of sex into a higher, it will be found increasingly, 
that over and above its function in producing and sending on- 
ward the physical stream of life (a function which humanity 
shares with the most lowly animal and vegetable forms of life, 
and which even by some noted thinkers of the present day 
seems to be regarded as its only possible function) that sex 
and the sexual relation between man and woman have distinct 
esthetic, intellectual and spiritual functions and ends, apart 
entirely from physical reproduction. That noble as is the 
function of the physical reproduction of humanity by the 
union of a man and woman, rightly viewed, that union has in 
it latent, other and even higher forms of creative energy and 
life-dispensing power, and that its history on earth has only 
begun. As the first wild rose when it hung from its stem 


with its center of stamens and pistils and its single whorl of 
pale petals, had only begun its course and was destined, as the 
ages passed, to develop stamen upon stamen and petal upon 
petal, till it assumed a hundred forms of joy and beauty. And 


it would indeed almost seem that, as the path toward the 
higher development of sexual life on earth, as man has so 
often had to lead in other paths, that here it is perhaps woman, 
by reason of those very sexual conditions which in the past 
have crushed and trammeled her, who is bound to lead the 
way and man to follow. So that it may be at last, that sexual 
love, that tired angel who through the ages has presided over 
the march of humanity with distraught eyes, and feather shafts 
broken, and wings dabbled in the morass of lust and greed, and 
golden locks caked over with the dust of injustice and oppres- 
sion—till those looking at him have sometimes cried in terror, 
‘he is the Evil and not the Good of life!’ and have sought, if 
it were not possible, to exterminate him—shall yet, at last, 
bathed from the mire and dust of ages in the streams of friend- 
ship and freedom, leap upwards, with white wings spread, 
resplendent in the sunshine of a distant future—the essentially 
Good and Beautiful of human existence.” 

Olive Schreiner has been no onlooker at the game of life. 
Above all things she is a human dweller in our midst. She 
has worked and suffered and enjoyed as the woman child she 
has ever been. To-day I believe she is quite as delighted that 
she can cook excellently as that she has written Dreams. Prob- 
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ably she has the satisfaction that at any rate her dishes can 
be relished for what they really are. When a well-known 
woman wrote and congratulated her on giving to the world 
the finest allegory against alcohol in her dream “The Sunlight 
Lay Upon My Bed,” and declared that “never has wine been 
shown more truly in its own bloody light,” she must have felt, 
as every imaginative writer feels at one time or another in the 
face of inevitable misunderstanding, that the joy of creation 
is as much in its humor as in its mystery. 

She married late in life a man virile and at one with her 
in her passionate fight for freedom. Her great longing had 
been to have a child. I can see her now, eager eyed and smil- 
ing, picturing a little girl of her very own listening to the 
fairy stories her mother would invent in order to teach her 
the wonders of the world. The child came—and went when it 
was not old enough to listen to its poet mother’s stories and 
Olive Schreiner will never quite recover from the blow. In 
a way the loss partially blinded the artist and maimed the 
warrior as these central life losses do. Her complex person- 
ality has found refuge in other channels, but the maternal in 
this woman, anxious to serve the home and the larger home, 
the State, is very real and deep. 

As a pioneer Olive Schreiner has led women to find the 
paths in which the greater and deeper joys in relationships 
are to be found. Economic independence, loyalty to one an- 
other, complete sincerity in all love relationships, the realiza- 
tion of the mental cannabalism jealousy is, the weariness of 
sacrifice and the joy of giving, the emptiness of snaring and 
the fulness of sharing, the dulness of monopoly and the delight 
of bestowing—these are the things Olive Schreiner has incited 
the modern woman to understand and to include in the practical 
affairs of life. She is a woman of genius, foreseeing, suffering 
and eager to help and to heal. In her Dreams she has given 
us her vision, in the Story of an African Farm she has shown 
us the heart of her youth and her fears, and in. Woman and 
Labor we have her mature hopes for the future—a future with- 
cut either a brothel or a doll’s house. 

“Always in our dreams we hear the turn of the key that 
shall close the door of the last brothel: the clink of the last 
coin that pays for the body and soul of a woman: the falling 
of the last wall that encloses artificially the activity of woman 
and divides her from man; always we picture the love of the 
sexes, as, once a dull, slow, creeping worm; then a torpid, 
earthly crysalis; at last the fine-winged insect, glorious in the 
sunshine of the future. To-day, as we row hard against the 
stream of life, is it only a blindness in our eyes which have 
been too long strained, which makes us see, far up the river 
where it fades into the distance, through all the mists that 
rise from the river-banks, a clear, a golden light? Is it only 
a delusion of the eyes which makes us grasp our oars more 
lightly and bend our backs lower; though we know well that 
long before the boat reaches those stretches, other hands than 
ours will man the oars and guide its helm? Is it all a dream?” 

This Olive Schreiner asks and we can answer No, for it 
is women like these who make it a reality through their sane 
vision, their joyous response to the working out of difficult de- 
tail and their faith in themselves and in the ultimate evolu- 
tion of love in its simplicity, its robustness and its grandeur. 
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The Long Island 


Home of 
William Cullen 


Bryant 


By Edward Hale Brush 


OVEMBER 3, 1914, marked the one hundred and 
N twentieth anniversary of the birth of the poet William 

Cullen Bryant, yet he does not seem to belong to a 
generation wholly of the past. And at Roslyn, Long Island, 
where he had a beautiful country home, there still survive 
many who remember him as friend and neighbor. When one 
thinks of Bryant it is natural to associate with his name the 
autumnal season, for perhaps there are no more familiar lines 
in all his poetry than these: 


“The melancholy days have come, 
The saddest of the year.” 


And there is a quality in his verse which harmonizes with 
serious thought, with contemplation and reverie, and with the 
sober mood rather than the gay, the former of which is apt to 
be inspired by the sights and sounds of autumn, when summer 
is past and winter is near. 

Then there was an austere aspect to the poet’s appearance 
in later years which had a tendency to make us think of him 
as a character to be held in reverence and almost awe. But 
there were lighter traits and a genial side to his personality 
and to his writings, though it seemed to be the grand and 
sublime which made the strongest appeal to his poetic instincts. 
He loved nature in all her moods and we get near to his heart 





Etching of Bryant Home . ‘ r 
Made in 1877 by Dr Charles H. Miller. N. A.. showing rustic bridge and the house at left bargo. It was in 1816, when eighteen, 









































Bryant Statue, New York 
Herbert Adams, Bryant Park 


and appreciate better his fondness for country life when we 
visit his country home on Long Island, as fortunately we still 
can do, for though fire destroyed the original building, it was 
restored on the old lines and the grounds about it are much as 
in Bryant’s time. 

The country lately celebrated the Centenary of the War of 
1812. It makes that contest seem comparatively near to re- 
call that.Bryant as a school boy found in one of the causes of 
it the subject for his first published poem entitled “The Em- 
bargo, or Sketches of the Times,” a Federalist satire attacking 
Jefferson, then unpopular because of en- 
forcement of the Embargo Act. 

The poet Bryant was born in Cum- 
mington, Massachusetts, November 3, 
1794, his father being Peter Bryant, 
great-great-grandson of Stephen and 
Abigail Shaw Bryant, who came from 
England and settled at Plymouth in 1632. 
His mother was Sarah Snell, also a de- 
scendant of Pilgrims, so that the stern 
traditions of this noble stock were doubly 
inbred. It is not the purpose of this 
sketch to give a detailed biography of 
the poet, but it is interesting to note in 
passing that his love of rhyming early 
manifested itself, so that he was able at 


worthy of recitation by him in school. 
His schooling began at four, and in 1808, 
when fourteen, he was sent to Brookfield 
to perfect himself in Latin under his 
uncle, Rev. Thomas Snell. Next year he 
took up Greek and began to read Poe’s 
translation of the Iliad. It was in 
1809 that he wrote and his father had 
published the poem entitled “The Em- 


ten to write a poem which was deemed - 
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Bryant Home at Roslyn as it now appears 


that he published “Thanatopsis.” As his life-long friend, 
the late John Bigelow, put it, “He began to distil the lessons 
of life into popular verse while yet a child and while most boys 
are wrestling with the elementary laws of grammar and numer- 
ation. At eighteen he produced a poem of which no poet of 
any age would have disdained to be the author.” 

The greater part of Bryant’s pcetry deals in some way 
with the beauty and grandeur of nature and it is not surprising 
that as soon as his means enabled him to do so he sought a 
home where he could surround himself with that retirement 
and seclusion amid Nature’s charms which he so loved. He 
found these opportunities at Roslyn, on the north shore of 
Long Island. Bryant’s home at Roslyn, which he called “Cedar- 
mere,” was in his time and remains to-day one of the most 
picturesque estates along the entire Sound shore. His resi- 
dence abounded then, as it does now, in evidences of taste and 
culture, yet it was the setting of the home rather than the 
house itself, which particularly distinguished the place, and it 
would have been notable on this account even had the owner 
not been one of the leading literary lights of his generation. 

One cannot read such a poem as “Thanatopsis” without 
recognizing that here was a poet whose fondness for field and 
forest, for plant life in its various manifestations, for the 
natural charms which no art of man can equal, would lead 
him to choose a home where he might surround himself with 
what appealed to him most. And in few places around New 
York, and not too far from his desk in the office of the “Evening 
Post,” could he have obtained this so well as on the promontory 
at Roslyn looking out over Hempstead harbor and affording 
glimpses of the Sound with its constant procession of white- 
winged ships or steam craft on trade and pleasure bent. The 
location was a splendid one by nature, and landscape art has 
but increased its charms. There is not enough of the artificial 
to make one wish the original wildness had been less tamed. 
The gardens and garden flowers are quaint and old-fashioned. 
Even the miniature lake half way up the slope in which the 
residence itself is mirrored may be considered but an enlarge- 
ment of a pond that existed as long ago as the time of the 
Indians. Now there is a rustic bridge at one end and at 
another a small boat house, and these landscape features have 
been sketched many a time by artists with whom the place has 
long been popular as a pilgrimage. 

One afternoon in the summer of 1877 Dr. Charles H. 
Miller, N. A., of Queens, Long Island, then a young artist and 
since risen to eminence in his profession, visited Cedarmere and 
was making a sketch from a point on the grounds which ap- 
pealed to his fancy when the author of “Thanatopsis” came 
strolling through the shrubbery. Noting the young artist 


and recognizing him as a fellow member 
of the Century Association, he suggested 
a better point of view for the sketch. 
The suggestion was accepted. From the 
pencil drawing then made an etching re- 
sulted and later an oil painting which 
was exhibited in the National Academy 
of Design. It was a little later in the 
same year, 1877, that the artist met 
Bryant at a reception of the Century 
Association of which the poet and phil- 
osopher was president and founder. A 
jong line of notables was waiting to talk 
with him, but he kept them standing in 
order to chat with his artist friend about 
the picture. Later another club member, 
Richard Henry Stoddard, asked the 
painter what nad so interested the 
poet as to keep the receiving line 





waiting. “Something near to his heart.” 
was the reply, “His home.” 

And it was so. His home was very dear to him. Not 
only the domestic relations of the hearthstone, but the natural 
beauties of the place were enshrined sacredly in his affections. 

Cedarmere is now the home of Harold Godwin, Bryant’s 
grandson and biographer and inheritor of family traditions. 
He is upholding them well, as is also the poet’s granddaughter, 
Harriet Cullen Bryant, who, however, is a woman who does 
not like to be considered as leaning on the genealogical tree. 
She has made a reputation of her own as a mural decorator. 
Mr. Harold Godwin is also an artist and has a studio in the 
present home at Cedarmere. It is a pleasant thing that the 
Bryant estate remains in general appearance so much as it 
was in his day and that some of his family survive to occupy it. 
In the dining room the Godwin family show to those fortunate 
ones who are favored with a glimpse of the interior of the 
mansion an oil painting which hangs over the quaint Colonial 
mantel and which portrays Bryant at about forty-five. It is 
so different from the portraits of the poet with which the 
public is most familiar that it possesses peculiar interest. 
There is much color in the cheeks and the flowing beard char- 
acteristic of later pictures is missing here. He wore then a 
clean shaven chin and side whiskers, and his hair was still 
brown, though beginning to be thin on top of his high forehead. 
The expression is one of geniality and sunniness, whereas we 
are apt to find in the portraits of Bryant in old age a pro- 
foundly serious, albeit benignant, expression. The dining 
room of the mansion is in Colonial style and contains a series 
of panels filled with water color sketches by Mr. Godwin, mostly 
European scenes. Some rare Colonial mahogany cabinets, 
together with the plate shelf, hold relics associated with family 
history or gathered in travel in foreign lands. At the end 
of the wide hall, upon which the dining room opens, is a library 
and lounging room with gothic windows and stained glass 
which forms a most attractive vista as viewed from the main 
doorway. The exterior of the mansion is almost identical in 
appearance with the old home, except that to make it fire- 
proof, stucco has replaced wood. The south front is precisely 
the same. On the west some slight changes have been made 
for family convenience. The west entrance looks out on 
Hempstead harbor and the sloping path toward the water leads 
across a lawn and through a charming old-fashioned garden 
with formal rows of box hedge, a fountain and posies such as 
cur grandmothers loved. At one side is a tree imported by 
Mr. Bryant from Japan, now grown to stately proportions. 
He had considerable knowledge of arboriculture and brought 
from other countries to adorn his estate trees and shrubs then 
quite rare. but more familiar to us since that time. 
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From the automobile highway half way up the slope of the 
steep hill the grounds of Cedarmere extend clear to the water’s 
edge and command a magnificent view of Hempstead harbor. 
The banks of the harbor are high and picturesque. No part of 
the Long Island shore is more beautiful. The little lake half 
way up the slope in the Bryant grounds forms one of a series 
fed by springs. They extend for some distance and with their 
rustic bridges and overhanging trees contribute to make a land- 
scape of exceptional charm. 

Bryant’s dust is in the Roslyn cemetery, not far away, 
beside that of his wife. The monument contains the poet’s 
eloquent tribute to her, but bears no eulogy of him, only his 
name, which is, indeed, enough. In the vallage are the library 
and hall which he built, with a tablet erected by citizens ex- 
pressing their gratitude to and appreciation of their neighbor 
and benefactor. 

New York City contains many reminders of Bryant. The 
New York “Evening Post,” which he so long edited, is perhaps 


his best monument. In Bryant Park on Forty-second Street, 
west of the new Public Library, a most imposing statue of 
the poet, journalist and philosopher by Herbert Adams was 
dedicated with appropriate ceremonies about two years ago. 
The Century Association still cherishes his memory. It was at 
the rooms of the Century on November 12, 1878, that a me- 
morial meeting was held at which poems by Bayard Taylor, 
E. C. Stedman and R. H. Stoddard were read and an oration 
was delivered by John Bigelow from which a quotation has 
already been made. Mr. Bigelow in this address threw a light 
upon the regard in which Bryant held his Long Island home 
when he said: “He earned his bread, he fought the battle of 
life, with his journal, but he made no secret of the fact that 
he looked to his verses for the perpetuation of his name; when 
he put on his singing robes he practically withdrew from the 
world and went up into a high mountain, where the din and 
clamor of professional life in which he habitually dwelt was 
inaudible. On those occasions ‘His soul was like a star and 
dwelt apart.’” 


In Memory of Madison Cawein 


By Edwin C. Litsey 


HE golden bow] is broken; all its sweet 


And priceless perfume vanished into air. 
Back to the Universal Mother’s care 
Kind Nature’s son has fared on winged feet. 


She led him to the haunts of sprite and fay, 
And bared her choicest beauties to his sight; 
She held his hand by day, his heart by night, 

And lit for him her flower-lamps alway. 


To our blind eyes he passed the vision on 
In strains of music which enwrapped the soul. 
He made us watch each glorious season roll 
And ‘showed us, racing free, Dryad and Faun. 


Sweet soul, my brother, rest in peace to-day. 
The grass you loved is waving near at hand. 
And who knows but your elfin, fairy band 

Now come to weep, where once they came to play. 


Who knows but in your sleep you sometimes hear 
The lost wind moaning for your harp’s still strings? 
Perhaps each windblown, vagrant seedling brings 

A lisp of love, the darksome road to cheer. 


Dear friends, the earth is kind to those of earth; 
She’ll keep him safely through the long, lone years; 
And in each springtime blossom, through our tears 

We'll see the symbol of his far rebirth! 





A Day at San Marco 
By RALPH WIGMORE 


HERE are few 
i cities of the 
world that 
have more diverse in- 
terests than Florence. 
For, in addition to its 
natural beauties and 
magnificent architec- 
ture, it possesses two 
attractions which 
draw to it the cultured 
from every country of 
the globe—its Art and 
its History. 
Students of the 
beautiful in Art find 
in the Uffizi and Pitti 
Galleries and in the 
Accademia such a col- 
lection of the great 
paintings of the Mas- 
ters of that Art as 
can be found nowhere 
else in the world. 
Those on the other 
hand who are more at- 
tracted by great po- 
litical movements of 
the past recognize in 
the Piazza della Sig- 
noria with its Palazzo 
Vecchio and the Log- 
gia dei Lanzi the 
scenes of the great po- 
litical dramas of which 
they have so often 
read. : 
But there is one 
spot in Florence in 
which these two inter- 
ests meet, which ap- 
peals alike to the de- 
votee of Art and to 
the student of history 
—the monastery of 
San Marco. For with 
it are associated the 
names of two great painters, a theologian and philanthropist 
of the highest rank, and one of the world’s most noble reform- 
ers. Since among the monks of San Marco were Fra An- 
gelico, Fra Bartolommeo, S. Antoninus and Savonarola. 
About the year 1290 a small body of monks belonging to 
the Order of S. Silvestre came to Florence and took possession 
of a poor little building in the Piazza San Marco, and in nine 
years succeeded in erecting a fairly large church adjoining 
their monastery. Generations passed away and the Silvestri 
fell upon evil times, and in 1430 were at last compelled to make 
way for some Dominicans from Fiesole, who under the pat- 
ronage of Cosimo de Medici were enabled to erect a magnificent 
monastery to accommodate three hundred monks, and to re- 


build their church. So 
influential did they be- 
come that in 1441 the 
Pope himself, Eu- 
genius IV, reconse- 
crated San Marco. 

The fame of the 
monastery is  asso- 
ciated chiefly with 
two periods of its his- 
tory, in each of which 
two figures dominate 
—a Prior of great 
saintliness and ability, 
and a great artist. 

The first of these 
periods followed im- 
mediately the coming 
of the Dominicans 
among whom were 
Antonino de Forcig- 
lioni their first prior 
and Fra Angelico. The 
Prior Antonino was 
born in 1389 and en- 
tered the Order in 
1405. He was a man 
of great saintliness 
and ability. To schol- 
ars he is known as the 
greatest theological 
writer of the fifteenth 
century and as the 
papal theologian of 
the Council of Flor- 
ence (1439-1443), 
called by Eugenius IV 
to bring about the re- 
union of the Greek 
Church with that of 
Rome. 

To the world at 
large, however, he is 
probably better known 
as one of the first so- 
cial reformers. He 
was born, not only 

with unusual intellectual gifts, as his books bear with witness, 
but with an extraordinary genius for organization and admin- 
istration. This led to his being appointed prior at the age of 
thirty. Florence in his day was under the rule of the Medici, 
and the rich were very rich, but the poor in abject penury, and 
among these last were many of the most prominent Florentine 
families who had been ruined by the Medici, because they op- 
posed them politically. 

The good prior of San Marco called together twelve of 
the principal men of Florence to devise some scheme to relieve 
the terrible distress. This was perhaps the first “Charity 
Organization” ever formed. Florence was divided into dis- 
tricts, and over each two “Providers” were appointed with their 
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-. up his brush to paint without prayer, and that he pro- 
claimed that “He who illustrates the acts of Christ 
should be with Christ.” All his biographers, and they 
were many, bear witness to the saintliness of his life, 
to his gentleness and contentment, and to the true 
humility which kept him quite unspoiled amid all the 
praises he received. His earliest works were executed 
at Cortona, where he was sent during his novitiate and 
spent some years; in 1418 he returned to Fiesole and 
there remained till he was sent with Prior Antonino to 
their new house at Florence. Many of his frescoes still 
adorn the walls of S. Marco, his pictures are to be found 
in the great picture galleries of Europe, while the re- 
productions of them by the Arundel and Medici So- 
cieties have made them familiar to those who cannot 
travel. 

His faces are remarkable for their rapt devotion 
and for an air of detachment from secular cares, fret 
and turmoil. If they have not the strength of some 
of the greater masters, they possess a spiritual force 
and celestial atmosphere which has gained for the 
painter his title “Angelico.” 

Fra Angelico died in 1455 within four years of 
aids to investigate and relieve the cases brought to their at- S. Antonino, and the monastery of San Marco began to decline 
tention. They were called by the people the “Buonuomini di both in influence and piety. Thirty. years passed before the 
San Martino,” though their formal title was “Providori dei new epoch dawned which was to win for San Marco imperish- 
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Poveri Vergognisi.” 

In 1445 Antonino was made 
Archbishop of Florence, and in 
the terrible plague which visited 
the city in 1448-9 he was inde- 
fatigable in ministering to its 
victims. He gathered around him 
the members of his Society and 
fearlessly set them to the work of 
charity; he himself went through 
the streets, leading an ass laden 
with food, wine and medicine. 

Another institution still ex- 
isting in Florence owes, not its 
inception, but its second founding 
to S. Antonino. There is a beau- 
tiful little building near the Bap- 
tistery called the Loggia del Bi- 
gallo. Originally it was the head- 
quarters of a society for the care 
of orphan children and found- 
lings; but it had been perverted into one for the sup- 
pression of a certain heresy. S. Antonino restored it to 
its charitable work, and it exists to this day. 

In 1459 the saint died, and in 1523 was canonized. 
Few have more deserved the honor, if only as the 
Founder of organized charity. 

Among those who accompanied Prior Antonino to 
San Marco was the famous painter, Fra Angelico. Guido 
di Pietro, to use his proper name, was born in 1387 at 
Vicchio in the Tuscan province of Mugello, where his 
father seems to have been a peasant farmer and fairly 
well off, since he was able to allow his two sons to fol- 
low the bent of their genius as painters. 

In 1407 the brothers of Mugello entered the Domini- 
can novitiate in the monastery of S. Domenico at Fiesole. 
On becoming a religious Guido took the name of Gio- 
vanni, to which were afterwards added the titles “Beato” 
and “Angelico,” so that his full style is now “Il Beato 
Fra Angelico Giovanni da Fiesole.” 

He stands alone as the greatest of purely religious 
painters, his art as well as his life were consecrated 
entirely to religion, and .he refused to paint any but 
sacred subjects. It is said of him that he never took 
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able fame through its association 
with the. extraordinary, though 
brief, reformation of the Republic 
under the influence and guidance 
of Savonarola. 

A greater contrast to S. An- 
tonino could scarcely be found. 
Instead of a gentle charitable re- 
ligious and theologian we have a 
fiery reformer of both politics and 
religion, a preacher of tremend- 
ous power, whose denunciations 
of political and social tyranny 
shook the republic to its founda- 
tions, and for a brief period in- 
troduced an experiment in gov- 
ernment which is unique in the 
annals of statesmanship. 

Savonarola was born in Fer- 
rara in 1452. He was the grandson 
of an eminent physician at the 
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court of the Duke, and was intended by his parents for the 
same profession. Hence he received a liberal education, and 
being a diligent student he distinguished himself in philosophy, 
which he afterwards taught in the Dominican schools. 

Of a sensitive nature, he was deeply impressed by the 
state of society around him: on the one hand, great luxury, 
splendor and power; on the other, the deepest misery; the poor 
in utter poverty, the rich brutally indifferent to their suffer- 
ings; while every crime known to man displayed itself with 
shameless openness. Italy at that time was the prey of petty 
tyrants and wicked 
priests: Dukes and 
Popes exploiting the 
helpless people over 
whom they reigned. 
The profound appre- 
ciation of these evils 
made Savonarola a 
sad and silent youth. 
At this time, too, the 
rejection of his suit 
for the daughter of 
one of the Strozzi 
added to his gloom, 
and he turned from 
the world which 
seemed so full of evil 
and disappointment, 
and sought refuge in 
the cloister. This 
was in 1475 when he 
was twenty - three. 
He was received into 
their Order at the 
Dominican monas- 
tery at Bologna. 

The first effect 
of his new surround- 
ings was to bring home to him the terrible corruption of the 
church, and with such a Pope as Sixtus IV it is not to be 
wondered at if his wrath and sorrow blazed out the more. In 
his “De Ruina Mundi” he had manifested his horror at the 
sins of the world, now in his “De Ruina Ecclesie” he laments 
the iniquities of the church. Seven years of his life were thus 
passed at Bologna, and at length he came to Florence where 
Lorenzo de Medici (Il Magnifico) was at the height of his 
power and fame. He found Florence as nearly a pagan city 
as its rulers could make it. Although not yet a great 
preacher, Savanarola, like others of the brethren, was 
sent out to preach in the towns and villages at the 
penitential seasons, and thundered from the ‘pulpit a 
thousand woes against the wicked, and with alarming 
power. 

In Florence, however, his rough eloquence produced 
little effect. In S. Lorenzo, where he first preached in 
1488, there were not more than twenty-five people to 
hear him; in the following year he preached in San 
Gemigniano with great results, and in 1486 in Brescia. 
On this latter occasion he took for his subject the 
Apocalypse, and drew from it a denunciation of the 
judgments that should befall the church on account of 
her sins. It was not, however, till 1490 that he began 
his preaching at San Marco. At first he addressed 
those who came in the Convent garden, but his audience 
soon overflowed it, and in August he preached his first 
sermon in San Marco. The following year he preached 
to enormous congregations in the Cathedral, again tak- 
ing the Apocalypse as his text, he predicted the deaths 
of Lorenzo de Medici, the Pope, Innocent VIII, and 
Ferrante, King of Naples. When in the following April 
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(1492) Lorenzo died and was speedily followed in July by 
Innocent, the sensation produced was profound, and Savonarola 
was believed to be endowed with the gift of prophecy. The 
King of Naples died in 1494, and the preacher's influence be- 
came supreme. 

In 1441 he was elected Prior of San Marco, and on the 
flight and deposition of Piero de Medici in 1494 Savonarola 
became the practical Dictator of Florence, and for a brief 
period he established there the most wonderful Republic of 
the Middle Ages. 

The new constitution was a kind of theocratic democracy, 
and Christ was considered the King of Florence and Protector 
of her liberties. The laws were introduced by Savonarola from 
the pulpit of the Duomo or of S. Marco. Without abandoning 
his sacred subjects this extratordiary man set forth his schemes 
of taxation, his proposal for a general amnesty, and his plan 
for a court of final Appeal. It probably never occurred to 
Savonarola that his prophetical rule was as complete a des- 
potism as the government of Cosimo or Lorenzo Medici had 
been, though it was most beneficent in its ends. 

Among Savonarola’s most devoted followers was the great 
painter, Bacio di Bagholo, better known as Macio Della Porta, 
because he lived near the Porta Romana. He was born in 1475 
and died in 1517, and was the friend, and for many years the 
partner of Mariotto Albertinelli. While engaged in work at 
S. Marco Savonarola gained great influence over him, and on 
his friend’s cruel death Bartolommeo, as he was called in re- 
ligion, gave up his art and entered S. Marco as a monk. Later 
at the command of his superior he resumed his work, and has 
left many pictures and frescoes at S. Marco. When Raphael 
came to Florence he formed a close friendship with the monk. 
Fra Bartolommeo has left several portraits of Savonarola, the 
best known of which we reproduce. 

Among Savonarola’s most interesting works was his en- 
rolment of the boys of Florence into a sort of moral police, in 
this he was assisted by Fra Domenico, they gathered as many 
as five thousand of these urchins and organized them in com- 
panies. The boys chose captains for themselves, one for each 
district, and counsellors for the captains. Savonarola gave 
them songs to sing, and sent them about the city in procession, 
white-robed and carrying crosses, and finally used them to 
collect the materials for his great Bonfire of Vanities, so 
graphically described by George Eliot in her novel Romola. 
Indeed we may say that the brighter part of his life was 
brought to a close by this great procession of these children on 
Palm Sunday, 1496, who set forth from San Marco in their 
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white robes to open the Monti di Pieta which Savonarola had were scattered on the Arno, and on the spot of his martyrdom, 
at last been able to institute. The long line of the procession not a cross, but a pagan fountain was erected under Cosimo I, 
went round the city, winding through all the narrow streets. the work of Bartolommeo Ammanati. The subject is Neptune 
As they passed, the spectators threw alms to them for the new and Tritons, and adjoining it is the equestrian statue of Cosimo 
institution. They went through all the four quarters, establish- I. So they tried to destroy the Reformer’s memory, but it is 
ing @ Monte in each, and obtaining for them a little endowment _ not too much to say that almost every visitor to Florence makes i 
from the alms they collected. It was almost the last gleam of his pilgrimage to the cell of Savonarola, and cares nothing it 
brightness in Savonarola’s life. Shortly after this his in- for Cosimo’s statue. if 
fluence began to wane. The fickle Florentines grew tired of There may be no memorial of him in Florence, but his | 
their great reformer, or rather chafed under the severity of name and work will never be forgotten. He was in advance 
his reforms, but we will draw a veil over the terrible end—the of his times, so he suffered and died; but others followed, and 
mock trial, the torture and then the execution. His ashes carried on the cause for which he witnessed. 
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Out on a world of sin. 
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Slowly the years grew sweeter, 
N \ For life is like a rose; 
ray) But where the fragrance ended, 
pty Only our Father knows. 
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Sunset at Sea 


By Robert Garland 


CROSS the cold autumnal sky 
The wind goes by; 

The little clouds race overhead, 
The waves are restless, dark and dread 
And all the west is wet and red 
With sunset dye. 


This ship, my life, is restless, too, 
Because of you; 

It struggles through the crimson miles, 

Ors ik It longs, it vvains for happy isles 

Where Pan is king, and nature smiles 

Where dreams are true. 
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Winston Churchill 


An Appreciation in Brief 


read abroad, as well as in this country, is Winston 

Churchill. While several of his works have been re- 
published in numerous editions, perhaps the one entitled The 
Inside of the Cup has held the minds of not only American, but 
the English readers, more than any other of his literary efforts, 
as shown by the wide circulation it has attained, not only in 
this country, but abroad, by reason of its vigorous and deep 
interest as a religious “novel’”—if it can be called such. 

Mr. Churchill’s first literary success was Richard Carvel. 
The author conceived the story while still a midshipman at 
Annapolis and had commenced gathering his material before he 
left the Naval Academy. He read much literature to secure 
data for it, especially history, and visited the country where 
the main scenes of the story are set—Virginia and Maryland 
—and it was thus he was able to picture so vividly the spirit 
of the Revolutionary period. 

It was while Winston Churchill was still a midshipman 
at the Academy that he first determined on a literary career. 
His first short story, Mr. Keaggan’s Elopement, was published 
after leaving Annapolis. 

The Celebrity, Mr. Churchill’s first novel, was published 
in 1907. It was one of the most popular books of that year. 
It was written in a lighter vein than his later books. The Crisis, 
which followed Richard Carvel, was published about two years 
later, in 1901. This book is still considered by many people as 
his masterpiece. It covers the Civil War period, and in his 
portrayal of Abraham Lincoln is truly dramatic. 

The Crossing, one of his most descriptive stories, had its 
setting in the middle, Southern States, particularly Kentucky, 
Tennessee and ending in Louisiana. This romance covers sev- 
eral years, immediately following the Revolution, and describes 
many thrilling incidents, in connection with the drift of the 
settlers of the West into the new and undeveloped country 
across the Mississippi, and gives a vivid picture of New Orleans 
in the Colonial era. 

Most of the material used in the writing of Coniston and 
Mr. Crewe’s Career was gathered while Winston Churchill was 
a member of the New Hampshire House of Representatives 
and during some of his campaigns about that time. Coniston 
made a greater impression upon the Churchill readers of New 
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England, particularly those in New -Hampshire, than any of 
Mr. Churchill’s other novels. In many of the rural towns of 
his State he is termed “The Author of Coniston.” 

Mr. Churchill has written one play, The Title Mart. This 
was staged and played for some time at the Madison Square 
Garden, New York City, and subsequently it has been played 
throughout the country. 

It was in 1898 that the writer took up his residence in 
Cornish, New Hampshire, his present home, and in the follow- 
ing year he purchased a large estate of about five hundred 
acres, a large part of which is still a pine forest. 

Here, amidst the woods, overlooking the Connecticut River, 
Harlakenden House was built. The house was modeled after 
one of the colonial mansions of Maryland. It is built of red 
brick and contains about thirty rooms. “Harlakenden” is 
more commonly known now as “The Summer White House” 
since President Wilson leased it as a summer home last year. 

Close by the President’s summer home, the author owns 
another large estate, known as “King’s Grant,” and it is here 
that Mr. Churchill and his family live most of the time when 
in Cornish. 

To set his mind on a subject for a story, his custom when 
writing a book, he goes to his country home, and there, secluded 
from all distractions, he devotes his whole time to the work 
until the book is finished. He goes to his desk immediately 
after breakfast in the morning, and works steadily until it is 
time for luncheon, about one o’clock. 

After he has finished his way’s work, and attended to a 
heavy correspondence, in the afternoon, Mr. Churchill usually 
takes some sort of exercise, tennis, golf, riding or shooting. 

This creator of fiction which is so widely read and re-read. 
because it has so much depth and reality, is a lover of outdoor 
life. He is president of the Blue Mountain Forest Game Club, 
a preserve of fifty square miles near his New Hampshire home, 
which is stocked with German wild boar, elk and deer. 

He never lectures, as he has no time for it, and only oc- 
casionally makes an address in some large church or at a 
university. Mr. Churchill is a member of the Tennis and 
Racquet Union and Tavern Clubs in Boston and belongs to the 
Century Club and others in New York. 





Every Day Lessons from New Books 


By JOHN T. FARIS, D.D. 
A Knight of the Cross 


fied—as many of them as possible, all of them if that 

could be. Philosophers have devised means to gratify 
the desires of men, and authors have pictured ways of exist- 
ence which would provide the maximum of satisfaction with 
the minimum of worry and effort. j 

Hundreds of years ago John Bunyan gave to the world 
the story of the man Christian who made the journey in search 
of the blessings promised by him who said he would satisfy the 
desires of all who sought him. Perhaps that little book, Pil- 
grim’s Progress, has done more than any other volume to help 
others make the same journey. 

It would take either a bold man or a very humble man to 
attempt to follow Bunyan with an allegory of the Christian 
life. Very likely there were those who warned Lawrence B. 
Saint not to carry out his plan to write A Knight of the Cross. 
But he went ahead with the writing and illustrating of the rev- 
erent, lifelike, convincing allegory. Simplicity of language, 
knowledge of the human heart, acquaintance with sins of the 
day, and thorough familiarity with the Bible are features of 
the new allegory that make the reader think of Pilgrim’s 
Progress. He realizes, however, that Bunyan’s work is not 


T longing is as old as the world to have desires satis- 


copied in any respect; the modern author merely follows in 
the steps of the Master of allegory. 

The pilgrim in A Knight of the Cross is introduced to the 
reader while making the attempt to satisfy his longings. He 


made trial of ways without number, but in vain. At length he 
met a man who gave him the Book of Truth, at the same time 
telling him that in this he would find the way to Peace and 
Satisfaction. Then an aged man named Church offered to 
help him with the words of the Book, and to tell him of the 
way he sought. To him the Pilgrim said with eagerness that, 
though he had traveled far in the land, “Satisfaction I could 
not find in all the length and breadth of it, nor in the things 
it had to offer me. Indeed, I should be glad when you have 
brought me to the way you speak of, even though it be short- 
ened and narrow, for now I am a Stranger and a Pilgrim, and 
shall be till complete satisfaction of heart is mine.” 

On the way to the City which “God hath prepared for all 
those who are hungry of heart,’ he met many who accosted 
him. There was Light Heart, who made fun of him; Good 
Intentions, who was invited to go along, but said he would 
wait till some more convenient season; Indifferent, who paid 
no attention to the invitation; Moralist, who declared that he 
was going on the pleasant way to the City of Earthly Satisfac- 
ion; Materialist, who declared that the cities of earth were the 
only substantial cities, while the city to which the Pilgrim 
traveled was a myth; Careless, who thought that all would come 
out right even if they did not change their manner of life; 
Reason, who smiled at his preparation for the journey, espe- 
cially picking to pieces his Guide Book, and trying to wrest 
from him his Shield of Faith; Lord Pride, who wished him to 
turn aside to the city where everyone worships that which he 
pleases, for there is an idol to suit every man’s inclination; 
Just as Good, Make It Up and Double Life, the children of 
Hypocrisy, who sought in vain to turn him from his faith. 

There were many difficulties on the journey, but all these 
were overcome by a look at the Cross of Him who suffered. As 
he looked at the cross “his whole being filled and thrilled with 
joy. And all the birds burst into song for gladness, and the 


flowers opened their chambers of perfume, the trees shook them- 
selves in the morning light, and the hills were clothed with 
pealing song.” 

At last he stood before the King to whom he journeyed— 
and then he knew that the half had not been told him of the 
satisfaction that belongs to them who make his journey, not 
merely when they reach their journey’s end, but while they are 
on the way. 

Of the lessons the Pilgrim learned as he made his journey 
—lessons which are the same for every Pilgrim—these, ang 
others, are emphasized in the allegory with charming sim- 
plicity : 

1. The Seeker after Joy is guided step by step; just when 
he needs directions these are given to him. This is always the 
way. As a wise villager in Scotland, of whom a tourist sought 
direction to the next town told of the road for the first mile or 
two, and added: “Then ask at the blacksmith shop for further 
directions,” so the Pilgrim on the road to the City of the King 
must be in constant touch with his Guide, who will give hin 
directions as they are needed. 

2. Then one more way to keep in touch with the Guide is 
by daily Bible reading and prayer. The Bible is the Guide 
Book, and he who prays to the Author of the Book can count 
on being heard. There is no doubt of it. My physician tells 
me he is such a good sleeper that no noise of passing cars, or 
fire-engines, or storms, disturbs him. But let the door bell 
ring, or the telephone sound, and he is on his feet in an instant. 
His ears have been attuned to these calls from his suffering 
patients. In like manner the ears of the King catch the slight- 
est breath of prayer from his people who need him. 

3. The Pilgrim who prays for himself at once makes a 
grievous mistake. He needs to make prayer for others as much 
a habit as did Stonewall Jackson, who said once: “I never 
seal a letter without putting a word of prayer under the seal. 
I never take a letter from the post without a brief sending of 
my thoughts heavenward. I never change my classes in the 
recitation room without a moment’s petition for the cadets 
who go out and those who come in.” The habit of prayer had 
become to him as much a matter of course as breathing. 

4. The man who makes the journey to the city of joy 
cannot afford: to keep away from the Sanctuary of the King 
on the King’s Day. The Pilgrim in the allegory was persuaded 
by Sabbath Desecration to turn aside from the way to the 
Sanctuary and wander in the Groves. But when he was in the 
Groves, he found everything so wonderful, “that worshipping 
the King in that place came not into his mind.” A like lesson 
was taught by a Scotch immigrant who reached New York 
more than a century ago. One Sunday morning several young 
men urged him to let church go for once and go with them on 
a trip to Long Island; his health required the change, and he 
could worship God in the open fields and woods. But the sturdy 
Scotchman answered: “I go to church. The last words my 
father spoke, as we parted on the shore of Scotland, were, 
‘Remember the Sabbath Day.’ ” 

5. Many Pilgrims find the love of money a great hindrance 
on their journey. Once the hero of the allegory saw Riches oi 
this Life and his family who journeyed toward the Cross bear- 
ing heavy satchels. One of these broke, and gold and silver 
coins began falling. “Then did they all begin diligently to see} 
for them, and soon utterly forgot that they had started for tl¢ 
Cross.” There is always this danger. 
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6. All the way the Pilgrim must keep bright his Shield 
of Faith that he may see Him who beckons him on. Material- 
ist may mock at his faith, but to him it gives vision that is as 
real as the vision of his bodily eyes. For him the time will 


come when he will be able to understand the reply to the aged 
Scotchman to a friend who asked, “Have you a glimpse of 
Christ now that you are dying?” 


“T’ll hae nane o’ your 


glimpses now that I’m dyin’,” she said, “seein’ that I hae a full 
look at Christ these forty years gone.” 

The end of the Pilgrim’s Journey brings him into the 
presence of the King, where there are joys so great that the 
sorrows of the road are forgotten, and the joys of the road 
seem as nothing in the comparison, for he is satisfied with be- 
holding his King, and serving him always. 


Butterfly Morn 


By Julia Hall Bartholomew 


UTTERFLY morn, when the sunbeams play 
B O’er sparkling diamond studded grass, 
Whence fairies have only hied away 


As one by one they saw the stars pass. 


Out of the shadows, out of the gloom, 
The butterfly life of joy is born. 

Sunlight and color and rare perfume 
Fill the whole world on butterfly morn. 


Wings of turquoise, rose, mauve and bright gold, 


Blue as the sky and green as the sea, 


In the full sunshine gently unfold, 


Flaunt and flutter and fractiously flee. 


Butterflies float and soar everywhere 


In autumn’s splendid sunshine, to quaff 


The magical perfume laden air, 
And bid the wide world rejoice and laugh. 


Butterfly morn, when the sunbeams play 
O’er sparkling diamond studded grass; 
Why must it so quickly pass away 


And shadows gather again! 


Alas! 





The Writer's Workshop 


A Section Devoted to the Interests of the Young Writer 
Conducted by James Melvin Lee 


story writing. His first manuscript to be accepted will 

probably meet with editorial approval not because of 
its character delineation, or its charm of atmosphere, but be- 
cause of its strength of plot. In the dramatic narrative, the 
plot is the framework upon which the story is built: its mate- 
rial consists of the incidents or acts which carry the story 
upward to the climax. 

Plots, as every fiction reader knows, may be either simple 
or complex. Or, what amounts to the same thing, they may 
be either loose or closely wrought. In building a log hut, the 
logs are laid one on top of the other: in putting up a brick 
dwelling, the bricks are laid so that each rests half on one 
brick and half on another of those underneath the row. In 
a way, the simple plot may be compared to the framework of 
the log hut and the complex to that of the brick dwelling. For 
short story purposes the people in the tale must cause the acts 
and incidents, and conversely, the acts of persons and the 
contributing incidents must affect or react on the character of 
the people. The study of plot, therefore,’ is practically a study 
of causes and effects. 

Biblical tales are frequently used to illustrate plot con- 
struction. Some of them are admirably suited for this pur- 
pose. In the first place, in these tales each contributing in- 
cident grows from some antecedent cause. In the second place, 


T « plot—that is the thing for the beginner in short 


there is the conflict or struggle between ‘two opposing forces. 
Usually it is a miniature Armageddon where Good is arrayed 


against Evil. In the third place, the Jehovah of Hebrews is 
the Great Governing Mind which shapes the destiny of the 
children of Israel. In other words, the Divine Will is the 
theme dramatized. Biblical tales do not differ much so far 
as plot construction is concerned from the fiction of a certain 
modern school which substitutes fate for the will of Jehovah. 

Bible stories, excellent as they are in simple plot con- 
struction, are usually neither in their subject matter nor in 
their mode of treatment suitable for illustration where there 
is wanted a surprise or unexpected twist in the conclusion. 
For modern stories where plot construction is more important 
than the delineation of character or the development of set- 
ting, one has only to turn to such tales by Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich as ‘Madamoiselle Olympe Zabriske,” “A Struggle for 
Life,” “Marjorie Daw,” etc. Of these, possibly the best for 
illustration is that whimsical yarn, “Marjorie Daw.” 

The plot of this interesting fantasy by Aldrich may be 
outlined as follows: Edward Delaney learns that his friend, 
John Flemming, who has broken his leg, is doing well phys- 
ically but is developing melancholia mentally. This informa- 
tion comes from a physician who urges Delaney to write to his 
friend frequently, to distract his mind and to cheer him up. 
Then comes the correspondence between Delaney and Flem- 
ming. Its chief topic is one Marjorie Daw who, living in a 
colonial mansion just across from Delaney, spends the summer 
afternoons in her hammock. The window of his bedroom looks 
down on that hammock and so does he—according to the letter 
to his friend. The exchange of notes becomes more frequent. 
Flemming gets very much interested in Marjorie and the 
reader of the tale wonders what the result of the romance will 
be. Letters give way to telegrams. Flemming is determined 
to visit Delaney to see the wonderful Miss Daw. In spite of 
the advice of his friend to stay at home and of the warning 
of his physician not to take so long a journey, he makes the 
trip. Upon his arrival he finds a note left by Delaney. It 


informs him that correspondence began at the suggestion of 
his physician to relieve the tedium of his sick chamber. Its 
conclusion may be quoted exactly: “There isn’t any colonial 
mansion on the other side of the road, there isn’t any piazza, 
there isn’t any hammock—there isn’t any Marjorie Daw.” 

In studying the plot of “Marjorie Daw” the young writer 
should note the antecedent cause, the broken leg of the leading 
character and the suggestion of the physician. The plot is so 
simple that there is not the slightest confusion of ideas. Yet 
it is practically all of the story. Background and setting are 
of minor importance. They are not necessary to the plot, for 
the scenes might be located almost anywhere. In the story 
there is not the slightest hint of reaction of the incidents or 
episodes upon either Delaney or Flemming. Marjorie Daw, 
being an imaginary character, cannot be affected. She is use- 
ful only as dummy to help in the complication of the story. 
Special attention should be paid to Delaney not for what he 
does but for what he does not do. His only use in the story is 
to introduce Marjorie Daw and then to unwind the thread of 
romance as the necessities of the story may demand. It is 
worth the time to write down just how much Mr. Aldrich has 
to say about this character. The scarcity of information will 
surprise the tyro of the workshop. One of the commonest 
faults of the amateur writer is to overdevelop his minor char- 
acters. The extent of the development in stories like “Mar- 
jorie Daw” is determined by the exigencies of the plot. The 
study of the plot of Aldrich’s story narrows down to a study 
of the letters and telegrams. Each message, after the story 
is once under way, is the effect of its predecessor and the cause 
of its successor. Because its plot is the thing, it is well worth 
special study. 

Yet “Marjorie Daw” is simply a whimsical tale designed 
to portray a comic situation. Its only purpose is to amuse or 
entertain. Its author would not claim more than this for the 
tale. Before leaving it, I want to suggest to the young writer 
that he search the letters for the short-story-raisins of O. 
Henry. Here is one from the first epistle, that of the doctor: 
“I have anesthetics and lotions, to make people sleep and to 
soothe pain; but I’ve no medicine that will make a man have a 
little common sense.” 

Last month I showed how Irvin Cobb found tragedy where 
I found comedy. Now I want to take this comedy material 
of “Marjorie Daw” and the blue print of the plot used by 
Aldrich to the workshop of Alphonse Daudet in Paris. Out 
of this same material—hardened and seasoned by time—and 
with the same blue print he has manufactured a tragedy. In- 
stead of Flemming with a broken fibula, let us have an old man, 
Colonel Jouve who was a Cuirassier of the First Empire, with 
an attack of apoplexy brought on when he read the-sad news 
from Wissembourg in the Franco-Prussian War. Instead of 
a broken leg the second doctor has to contend with hemoptysis. 
He knows that the shock of the news from Reichshofen would 
prove fatal to the old man. The latter’s granddaughter is 
substituted for Delaney. 

“*Well, then, I will deceive him,’ said the brave girl, and 
hastily wiping away her tears she re-entered her grandfather’s 
room with a beaming face.” In this substitution of war for 
courtship the girl has a harder task than that of Delaney. 
In inventing her military bulletins she has to bend night and 
day over her map of Germany, “marking it with little flags, 
forcing herself to combine the whole of a glorious campaign— 
Bazaine on the road to Berlin, Frossard in Bavaria, MacMahon 
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on the Baltic.” She has to deceive a man who had retreated 
from Moscow with Napoleon and who had conquered Germany 
in the First Empire. She has to write imaginary letters from 
the son on his way to Berlin. She takes the dictation of the 
old Colonel to her father: “Never forget that.you are a French- 
man. Be generous to those poor people. Do not make the 
invasion too hard for them.” Again he dictates: “The war 
indemnity and nothing else. It is no good to take provinces. 
Can one turn Germany into France?” Instead of sending 
Flemming to the house of his friend to watch Marjorie Daw 
swing in a hammock, help the old Colonel to put on “his long 
unused, but glorious apparel of Milhaud’s Cuirassiers and then 
assist him to the balcony to watch the entry of what he thinks 
is the French but what is the Prussians. Make these substitu- 
tions and then let the second doctor tell the tale to add the touch 
of reality. Do this and the finished product is “The Siege of 
Berlin,” by Alphonse Daudet. The story, written about 1872, 
may be found in Tales From Many Sources (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.). The conclusion of “The Siege of Berlin” may also be 
quoted for the sake of completeness: “And the four Uhlans 
of the advance guard might have seen up there on the balcony, 
a tall old man stagger, wave his arms, and fall. This time 
Colonel Jouve was dead.” 

A study of the plot construction both of “Marjorie Daw” 
and of “The Siege of Berlin” cannot but be helpful to the young 
writer. From the workshop of Aldrich comes a comedy, from 
that of Daudet a tragedy. Yet both tales are very much alike 
not only in subject matter but also in mode of treatment. Of 
course, “The Siege of Berlin” has more setting and background, 
for the scene has to be localized at Paris during the days of the 
siege. Yet Daudet tells no more about the granddaughter than 
Aldrich does about Flemming. To give the names of the second 
doctor and of the granddaughter or to tell more about their 
characters would be to overdevelop the minor characters again. 
The plot makes no such demands. A safe rule for the young 
writer to follow is to ask himself the question, Does my plot 
demand this or that? If such material is not needed for the 
development of the story, let him throw it into the discard—or 
save it for another story. 


Short Story Squibs 


ROM the workshop of Clara B. Ewald whose story, “The 
F River,” won the second prize in “Collier’s” contest, comes 


this bit of advice to the young writer: 
manuscript is a pinching shoe which causes many a kick. But 


“The returned 


editors differ in their opinions about stories. What one will 
not have, another accepts. A manuscript returned with thanks 
is a painful thing. Yet if you have the right spirit and if you 
have the grit, the rejection slip will be, not the bucket of cold 


water which drives you like a wet chicken to the barn, but the 
whip-lash, which causes you to spring forward to further and 
better effort.” 

The best lumber yard for plot material is unquestionably 
the daily newspaper. A friend of mine who is a successful 
writer of short stories tells me that he can find in almost any 
issue of a good metropolitan daily enough plots for several 
tales. For example, I pick up to-day’s paper. On the first 
page I see this item: “ , January 3.—Neither nepotism 
nor the German Vetterwirthschaft is to have a chance to worm 
its insidious way into the University of , 
Comptroller of the university, has lost his job because he mar- 
ried Miss ——, daughter of ——, President of 
the university. Mr. was well aware of the sacrifice he 
must make, as President had often announced decisively 
that he would have no relative by blood or marriage on the 
faculty. Nevertheless Mr. ——- went to the altar smilingly.” 

Whether this item be true or false need not concern us. 
The young writer who cannot see short story material in it is 
wasting his time reading this department. 


* oo * * ca 


Here is some material that Mabel Herbert Urner picked 
up in a ferry-boat station and stored away on a paper shelf 
in her workship. (She confesses that she rarely makes a long 
note as a word or two is sufficient to bring back the whole 
picture.) “Child before penny-in-slot machine. Spittoon- 
stained floor space around it. Porter sweeping. Wet saw- 
dust. Newsstand in corner.” 

A year later from these actual notes she made the fol- 
lowing for one of her magazine stories: “The porter was 
sweeping near her. She went over to the other end of the 
station. In spite of the west sawdust sprinkled over the 
floor, the air was thick with dust. A damp, unsanitary odor 
hung about. The silence and emptiness of the place were 
emphasized by the hollow echoing sound that came now and 
then as the porter’s broom hit against a seat or pushed a 
spittoon aside. He finished at last, took up the dirt in a 
battered dustpan, and disappeared through a door near the 
ticket window. There was something almost ghostly about the 
long row of empty seats. Scarred and stained, they seemed 
to be wearily waiting for the onslaught of the day. The closed 
newsstand in the corner, the tarnished railing around it, even 
the penny-in-the slot-machine against the wall had an air of 
patience, endurance, of dreary waiting.” 

In speaking of this incident in one of her articles, she 
says: “I should probably never have thought of the wet saw- 
dust, or the sound of the porter’s broom hitting against seats 
or pushing spittoons aside, had it not been for those notes.” 
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Ednah Aiken and a The River 36 


HERE is as much material for a novel offered in the 

I story of how Ednah Aiken came to write her new novel 

The River as one finds nowadays in the average best 

seller. There is romance and adventure 
against Destiny and Time. 

Ednah Aiken is a native of California. Her birthplace is 
San Francisco. Of Southern parents, her father belonged to 
the clans of Crittenden, Breckenridge, Thornton, Prestons, Rob- 
insons. Her mother was a Jarboe, of Baltimore. 

Under the name of Ednah Robinson she wrote a number of 


in it—a _ struggle 


ev : > peopls who are doing thinge 


that inland sea brought back the old Greek myth of Baucis 
and Philemon, whose enemies, living in an inland village, found 
themselves at the bottom of a miraculously formed sea. 

When Mrs. Aiken heard that Harold Bell Wright made 
his home there and was writing his popular novels of the Ozark 
mountains, it seemed inevitable that he must stop and give the 
world the story floating around the romantic valley, growing 
prodigious melons and grapes and vegetables—that country 
which a few years—less than six—before had been a death 
trap for every one who ventured into it without the adequate 
provisions against the perilous chance. 

But Mrs. Aiken began to hope against hope that the author 


Baroness Von Hutten 
Author of Maria 


short stories which 
were published in 
magazines both 
East and West. 
She was employed 
to do regular work for the “Sunset Magazine,” and later mar- 
ried the editor, Charles Sedgwick Aiken, who had developed 
the publication from a little pamphlet to its present size. Then 
under the name of Ednah Aiken she succeeded in having pub- 
lished a number of short stories in “Harper’s Magazine,” “The 
Cosmopolitan,” “Hampton’s” and others. 

The River was the outcome of a visit to Imperial Valley, 
where Mrs. Aiken and her husband went to gather material 
for a feature which the latter had in contemplation for his 
magazine. “Story” brooded over the land. The very sight of 


Algernon Sidney Crapsey 
Author of The Rise of the Working Class 


would keep on 
writing his Ozark 
tales, would in 
some way fail to 
come down from 
the mountains and that the story of the valley would be left 
to her to write. So, immediately, she arranged to return and 
live in a desert tent for a season, always with a sense of haste 
lest Mr. Wright awake to the opportunity before she could 
get there. 

Then came tragedy! The day before her planned de- 
parture she was forced to go to a hospital, stricken with ap- 
pendicitis. Through the months of convalescence, that teasing 
story summoned her, always gibing her lest Mr. Wright forget 
his Ozarks and write now of the valley, where, Mrs. Aiken felt, 


Albert Hickmann 
Author of Canadian Nighis 
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Meredith Nicholson and James Whitcomb Rilcy 
Mr. Riley is the hero of Mr. Nicholson's newest novel. The Poet 


the real story lay. 

As soon as she could take the trip, she went down into 
the valley, took a couple of house tents, and there-cooked on a 
blue-flame stove, kept her vegetables in an icebox made of a 
dry goods box; lived through torrid days of heat; went through 
days of wind and sand storm when her tent declared it would 
not stand; attended meetings of the various water companies, 
jounced over every inch of that country in an automobile which 
did not wait for roads or bridges to get on and over; went 
miles through burning heat in a motor truck to a break in a 
levee; traveled in a caboose; went on to Tucson; down into 
Mexico where her story wanted to call her, and met and learned 
to know the splendid 
men—the engineers 
and others, who 
have stood for com- 
posite types in her 
story, The River. 

She saw with 
sympathy the sac- 
rifice of their pion- 
eer wives, always 
seeing that vision of 
fulfilment which 
those early travelers 
saw — Powell, An- 
drade, and the oth- 
ers, for it is a land 
of limitless possibili- 
ties, the land where 
virgin soil is several 
hundred feet deep, 
soil that has not 
been robbed by rains 
and does not need 
glass for hot-house 
results. 


Theodora Peck 
Author of White Dawn 


Then to write that story before Harold Bell Wright saw 
it! The story that had been delayed by near death once before, 
was threatened many times. Illness, casualties, and the fight 
for the exposition, for the author was one of two women who 
went on with a car-load of delegates to Washington to secure 
the Panama Exposition for San Francisco. Working over- 
zealously for that, her husband contracted malaria in the hot 
Washington summer, and from then began the illness which 
ended six months later in his death, in January, 1911. 

In the meantime Mr. Wright had seen the opportunity for 
a valley story. Mrs. Aiken received word of it in the East. 

“Wright is going to do a book on the valley,” came one 
report. “Wright has begun his desert novel” shortly after- 
ward, and gradually the progress of the other author’s work 
was related to her: “Wright is finishing his novel”; “Wright’s 
novel, Barbara Worth, is published!” Then came the surprise. 

Mrs. Aiken found that Harold Bell Wright had not found 
her story—he admitted in his story that “some day, perhaps, 
the history of that river will be written. It can only be sug- 
gested in my story.” 

But there had come days when The River was laid by, per- 
manently it seemed then. And for months after, it was still 
laid by. Later, it was worked on. Yet later it was carried 
across the ocean, and in a small German pension in Munich, it 
was put finally into its present form. 

Barbara Worth had been the story of a promoter and his 
relation to the work of the valley. It had not been Mrs. Aiken’s 
story of the reclamation of the valley itself. Yet, all the while, 
she came to fear that perhaps some other author might yet be 
able to complete a story of the river before she could bring her 
manuscript back to America, 

The story that Wright had suggested in his novel was the 
one that Mrs. Aiken felt belonged to her. It was the dramatic 
conflict that involved not only the entire region, but thousands 
of families, a great railroad, a neighboring governmental en- 
terprise, and so, the government, and the president himself. 

Once in this country, she hastened to bring her story to 
the publishers. It was accepted, and is said to be one of the 
really big books of 
the year. 

A story born 
under such dramatic 
circumstances and 
carried to completion 
in a manner that 
smacks of romance 
and adventure of the 
most thrilling sort, 
it would seem, must 
reflect the thrills, the 
suspense, the excite- 
ment which the au- 
thor experienced 
during its writing. 
The River is a story 
within a story, and 
the hope is that the 
story of the writing 
of The River may 
some day be given 
the world—perhaps 
by the author her- 
helf, whose own 
story it is, just as 
was The River. 

The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company published 
The River, and the 
author is now at 
work on a new novel. 


Jeanne D'Are Statue in Rheims 


With Clara E. Laughlin. author of Everybody's 
Birthright, ia the foreground 
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Joyce Kilmer 


R. JOYCE KILMER, the clever young American poet, 
M is a sign of the lack of long hair and Chianti in real 

“literary life.” Recently Mr. Kilmer wrote, in an- 
swer to a request for particulars about himself: 

“T live in the Ramapo Hills in Jersey and don’t mind com- 
muting. I have a wife and two children, am twenty-seven 
years old, am catholic in my tastes and Catholic in religion, am 
socially a democrat and politically a Democrat. I am a special 
writer on the staff of the ‘New York Times Sunday Magazine,’ 
the ‘Times Review of Books’ and the ‘Literary Digest.’ I am 
bored by Feminism, Futurism, Free Love. I like to go fishing. 
This is not a pose. I really catch the fish.” 

Mr. Kilmer’s second volume of poems appeared this fall, 
under the title of Trees and Other Poems. A number of them, 
such as “Trees,” “The 12.45,” in which he sings the romantic 
possibilities of a commuter’s train, and “Martin” have been 
quoted in hundreds of papers, though they are decidedly not 
of the joke-column variety. The fact that many of his verses 
make poetry of commonplace streets may be due to Mr. Kil- 
mer’s sound newspaper training. 

During September, Mr. Kilmer 
made a flying trip to England primarily 
to bring back certain members of his 
family who had got entangled among 
the warring nations. During his week 
in London, however, he managed to dip 
into English journalism, writing, at 
Lord Northcliffe’s request, a study of 
attitudes towards the war to be ob- 
served among the cosmopolitan citizens 
of New York, which appeared on the 
editorial page of the London “Daily 
Mail.” He spent several days with Wil- 
frid and Alice Meynell, Cecil Chester- 
ton and Holbrook Jackson, the author 
of The Eighteen Nineties. For Mr. 

Jackson’s paper, the “T. P.’s Weekly,” 
Mr. Kilmer has prepared a series of 
articles which are intended to give its 
readers a thorough idea of American 


Virginia Tracy 
Author of Persons Unknown 


literature and life. 
Mr. Kilmer’s 
affection for — trees, 
which finds expres- 
sion in the widely 
quoted poem of that 
name, does not pre- 
vent him from being 
rather destructive in 
his treatment of cer- 
tain sylvan land- 
scapes. His cottage 
stands in the center 
of a forest, and such 
lawn as it boasts 
was not obtained 
until he had spent 
many months in the 
rather exhaustive 
diversion of chop- 


Seumas MacManus ping down _ trees, 





splitting the logs 
and pulling up 
the stumps. His 
mammoth wood- 
pile is at present 
the chief decora- 
tion of his home 
in the Ramapo 
Hills, and it 
shows that, while 
his feeling for 
trees may be ap- 
preciative, it is 
by no means sen- 
timental. 

Mr. Kilmer ap- 
pears in a prom- 
inet place in Wil- 
liam Stanley 
Braithwaite’s 
new American 


anthology. 


Ednah Aiken 


Ralph Connor Going to 


the Front 


NEWS dispatch from Winnipeg an- 
nounces that Ralph Connor, the nov- 


elist, author of The Patrol of the 
Sun Dance Trail, Corporal Cameron, The 
Sky Pilot, etc., has volunteered for active 
service with the second Canadian contingent 
for The Great War. He has been appointed 
senior chaplain of the whole contingent, 
being in private life a minister—the Rev- 
erend Charles W. Gordon, D. D., pastor of 
St. Stephen’s Presbyterian Church, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. He expects to be sent to 
the front immediately and toward that end 
has made all arrangements. That Dr. Gor- 
don has a natural leaning toward active 
adventure.is indicated by the fact that he 
spends his vacations in the exploration of little-known Canadian 
rivers by canoe, and that in a new novel, The Patrol of the 
Sun Dance Trail, finished a short time ago and published the 
middle: of November, he devotes a good share of the story to 
the adventures of a scout of the North West Mounted Police, 
in the Riel rebellion of half-breeds and Indians. 


Walpole in Russia 


Hugh Walpole, author of Fortitude and The Duchess of 
Wrexe, is making a trip of observation from London to Mos- 
cow, via ‘Scandinavia. His first utterance on the effects of 
the war appeared in the first number of “The New Republic,” 
where, in a brief article, he shows that Sweden is rather pro- 
German, but extending the most perfect courtesy to all Eng- 
lishmen. 


Author Brothers Are Fighting 


The famous author brothers, Cosmo Hamilton, author of 
The Blindness of Virtue, The Door That Has No Key, etc., 
and Hamilton Gibbs, author of The Hour of Conflict, are Eng- 
lishmen, well known though they are in America, and both 
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have enlisted for the King. Cosmo Hamilton is enrolled in 
the Royal Navy Reserve, guarding London, while Hamilton 
Gibbs, who, besides being a writer, and an actor who has toured 
all over America, is a crack amateur boxer, has enlisted in the 
army, to be sent to the front as soon as possible. 


The Death of the Sky Pilot 


HE untimely death of Frank Higgins, known throughout 

the North American continent as the sky pilot of the 
lumberjacks, compels fresh attention to the work of a 

man who did splendid service in a difficult and scantily-served 
field. Higgins was a man of sterling worth—simple, whole- 
souled, sincere. He possessed a vigorous body, a cool head, a 
loving heart and a genuine contempt for hardship—impera- 
tives required of him who would minister profitably to the lum- 
berjacks of the forests. Revell's list contains two books which, 
in view of the death of Mr. Higgins, may be said to possess a 
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peculiar interest just now. One, The Parish of the Pines, by 
Thomas Whittles, is an authentic account of the life and labors 
of the man who has just died. The other is a novel from the 
pen of Norman Duncan, entitled The Measure of a Man. While 
purely a work of fiction, this latter has for its central figure a 
man such as Frank Higgins was, and the principal scenes are 
laid among the forests of the northwest where he so faithfully 
labored. 


W. B. Maxwell Goes to War 


MONG those who have gone to the war is W. B. Max- 
A well, the well-known author of The Devil’s Garden. Mr. 
Maxwell is a first lieutenant in the British army. His 
Ragged Messenger, the first novel of significance that he wrote, 
is about to be issued in a new, and as we believe, a revised 
edition. 


Joyce Kilmer 
Author ot Trees and Other Poems 


Thy Messenger—A Friend 


By W. Dayton Wegefarth 


By God when we are sorely bent 
Beneath our sorrow’s load; 
To urge us on by words of cheer, 
To give us strength where once was fear, 
To point the straightest road. 


| always known that friends are sent 


So when our faith and hopes have flown, 

When naught springs from the work we’ve sown, 
And failure marks the end, 

Oh, God, then send some helping hand, 

Someone Thee knows will understand— 
Thy messenger—a friend. 





3) 


The Three Little Pussykins 


HREE little Pussykins, 

| Running round in play, 
Fell into a puddle, 

And soiled their coats one day. 


Mrs. Pussy scolded them, 
For straying from the path, 
And said, “You naughty children 
Must straightway take a bath. 


Now I will wash the baby, 
Our precious little elf, 

But Cattykins and Kittawee 
Must each one wash himself.” 


So Cattykins and Kittawee, 

Washed till their tongues were sore, 
And vowed that near that puddle 

They’d never wander more. 





By BB: Washington 
Sleeping 


HEN the busy Sandman, 
Who dwells in Pussyland, 
Blew into each pretty eye 
A tiny grain of sand. 


Soon Kittawee was yawning, 
Showing his tongue so red, 

And even Mrs. Pussykins 
Was nodding on her bed. 


So she cuddled up her babies, 
Into her soft, warm lap, 
And all the family Pussykins 
Curled up and took a nap. 


— 





T LAST there came a chorus, 
“We've slept from nine to 


three, 


Wake up, wake up, dear mother, 
We’re hungry as can be.” 


Then Mrs. Pussy kissed them, 
And fluffed them up a bit, 

And drew them to her bosom, 
And fed each dainty kit. 


Here we'll have to leave them, 
All rested, fed and warm, 

I’m sure you all must wish, with me, 
That they’ll never come to harm. 
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Little Stories by Little People 


The’ Party of the Stars 


By Mary Elizabeth Bendig 
Aged 13 


T WAS a beautiful spring day. The 
I air was soft and balmy, and the deep, 

clear blue of the sky was broken 
here and there by a fleecy white cloud, 
moved slowly on its way by the south 
wind. 

In the meadows, by the brooks, in the 
gardens and everywhere in the world 
where flowers grow, there was a soft 
murmur of voices and a feeling of sup- 
pressed excitement, and well might there 
be, for the stars were going to give a 
party and the flowers were invited. 

That morning the merry yellow sun- 
beams had danced over the earth and 
delivered the invitations. The ball was 
to commence just after twilight and the 
stars were going to send the moonbeams 
for them. 

After what seemed to the flowers cease- 
less waiting the day of the ball finally 
arrived. 

An hour before time they were ready, 
waiting anxiously for the arrival of the 
moonbeams. How beautiful they looked! 
The tall, stately lily in her gown of white 
satin and green, the slender iris in violet 
brocade and the modest pansy in her 
dress of velvet. 

At last the moonbeams came. It was 
a new experience for the flowers to go 
riding up, up and up in the clear blue 
sky, and they were almost sorry when the 
journey was ended. All the stars were 
there to receive them, and as soon as 
they had taken off their wraps they went 
into the ballroom. It was a beautiful 
ballroom. The walls were hung with 
soft blue satin, held in place by silver 
cords. The furniture was of silver which 
sparkled in the light of the many candles 
with which the room was lighted. 

What fun they had! They danced and 
danced until they could dance no more. 
Then they played all kinds of star games 
until they got tired. 


Then came the refreshments. The 
flowers had never tasted such good things 
—frosted dewdrops, snowflake ice cream 
in shape of tiny stars, sunbeam fudge, 
rainbow cake (which is most delicious) 
and so many, many good things that I 
never could tell you them all. After they 
had all they wanted, Johnny-jumped-up 
and proposed a toast to the stars and then 
toasts were drunk to the health of every- 
one. Then Jack-in-the-pulpit got up and 
thanked the stars for their hospitality 
and said that as the morning star was 
beginning to look a little sleepy he 
thought it time to go home. Then the 
flowers got their clothing, and laughing 
and chattering the flowers and the stars 
went to the door; but when they looked 
out the talking and laughing stopped and 
they looked at each other in dismay. The 
moon was nowhere to be seen! Where 
was the moon? What would they do? 

Just at that point a tiny ray of light 
came peering through the door. It was 
one little moonbeam with a note from 
the moon to the stars. The note was 
handed to Jupiter who opened it and 
read: 


“The Stars: 

“If it is too much trouble for you to 
invite me to your dance, it is entirely too 
much trouble for me to take the flowers 


home. “THE MOON.” 


There was not a sound in the great 
hall, Consternation reigned. The little 
snowdrop started to cry softly. Sud- 
denly the silence was broken by ac lear, 
soft voice. It was White Mignonette. 
“Don’t let’s cry,” she said. “Perhaps the 
moon—no, I have it! We can go home 
on the shooting stars, arid some on the 


_ Milky Way.” 


This was greeted with cheers and in a 
little while the flowers were safely on 
their way home. If the ride up on the 
moonbeams had been exciting, the ride 
down was ten times more exciting, for 
the stars went so fast that the flowers 
were quite out of breath when they got 
home. 





The next day the flowers all agreed 
that they had never had quite so much 
fun in all their lives, in spite of their 
trouble in getting home. 


The Princess and the Witch 


By Alexander F. Hamell 
Aged 11 

NE day the little Princess May- 
O blossom was walking in the 

woods. She saw a garden of the 
most beautiful flowers and stooped and 
picked one, when a voice called out: 
“How dare you pick those flowers, they 
belong to me!” When the Princess heard 
the voice she was afraid and tried to run, 
but alas, she found that she could not 
move an inch. In a few minutes she saw 
a very villainous looking woman with 
red eyes and a black dress and long nails; 
she was a witch! 

“Why did you pick those flowers? Heh? 
Answer me!” 

“Please forgive me,” said the poor lit- 
tle trembling Princess, “I did not mean 
it, I didn’t know they belonged to you!” 

“I will forgive you this time,” said 
the witch, “I will give you but one more 
chance.” So saying she disappeared. 

But after a while the Princess forgot 
the witch’s warning and picked another 
flower. Immediately the witch appeared 
before her and carried her into the witch’s 
terrible gallery. The little Princess 
looked around and saw a picture that 
every minute changed and she was so 
frightened that she fainted. When the 
Princess fainted, by some magic the 
witch changed her into one of the magic 
pictures, like the ones she had been look- 
ing at. 

When the king’s servants could not 
find the little Princess any place they 
began to grow worried and they finally 
told the king about it. Great bells were 
tolled and the people came running out 
of their houses to see what was the mat- 
ter. In a few minutes the whole king- 
dom was out hunting for the little Prin- 
cess. It happened that some of the king’s 
subjects came to a garden in back of the 
witch’s that belonged to a good fairy. 
They all stooped and picked a flower and 
immediately the fairy was before them 
and asked them what were they seeking 
for. They told her all about it, and she 
said for each to take a flower and go 
over to the witch’s palace and she would 
have no control over them. They thanked 
her and went over to the witch’s place. 
They walked inside and asked the witch 
if she knew anything about the little 
Princess. The witch told them to get 
out, but they put the flower the fairy 
gave them into her face. When she saw 
the flower she was forced to get the 
Princess. She led them down into the 
gallery, and, with the help of her wand, 
changed the Princess back to her proper 





form. 
jects took the witch with them to the 
palace, others took the Princess to her 
father. The king commanded his sub- 
jects to put the witch in a pit full of 
poisonous snakes. Then they all came 
back and a great feast was spread. 
When the witch was dead, the next 


While some of the king’s sub- 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


morning, the king’s subjects saw a mul- 
titude of people come out of the woods 
who thanked them for making them free. 
The king’s subjects wondered what they 
meant. The people then told them how 
the witch had changed them into pictures 
in the gallery and they also told them 
that she had plenty of all kinds of wealth 
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and it all belonged to the king. They 
went to the witch’s place and got her 
wealth and took it to the king. The king 
then said that he would give one-third to 
his daughter and one-third to his sub- 
jects to divide among themselves and the 
other third he would keep himself. Then 
everybody was satisfied and happy. 


The Fairies C ome 


By Hazeltine Fewsmith 


DID you know that every 
moonlight night 
When shining beams 


OQ" 


Come through the nursery window, slant- 
ing bright 
In silver streams, 
A-down the trail of splendor softly troup 
The fairy king, 
And all the laughing, airy, fairy group 
That make his ring? 
To frolic with your playthings all night 
long 
The folk are here, 
With many an elfin roundelay, and song, 
And merry cheer. 


By Edward H. S. Terry 
HEN night comes and lamps are lit, 
We run on up stairs and sit 
Telling stories for a while 

Till nurse comes and, with a smile, 

Says: “I see a nodding head; 

Guess it’s time to go to bed.” 
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Books of the month 


The best and the worst am the NCw book kingdom 


The Second Blooming* 


N a remarkably keen-sighted and penetrative way Mr. 
I George has followed out the careers of three married sis- 

ters, each one of whom has her domestic problem. He pic- 
tures the energetic wife of the Parliamentarian, with her zest 
for work, her awful restlessness; he shows the temperamental 
woman who has never. known a real passion for her husband, 
and who is bored by both him and her children, with the result 
that she seeks solace in a love-affair that nearly brings disgrace 
on the family; he draws for us the contented maternal brand 
of woman who finds her whole life in her husband and her 
numerous babies and lets problems severely alone, even in the 
face of the fact that deep down in her heart is a certain mild 
longing for adventure of the more emotional type. 

Mr. George’s purpose is to prove that the average married 
woman has some very real problems, arising, many of them, 
out of the conditions in which she lives. He proves that the 
woman with money has no need to devote herself to the up- 
bringing of a family; he proves, too, that the mad rush with 
which things are done nowadays winds a particular type of 
woman up to the point where she goes’ and cannot stop going. 
In addition to this, there is the mild moral laxity prevailing 
among a well-defined social set that makes a woman’s sinning 
against the marriage law a not unusual or unusually regarded 
matter. 

The scenes of the book are laid in England, and the at- 
mosphere is, of course, English. But the fundamental problems 
discussed exist in America quite as much as they do in England, 
which gives the book a much wider and deeper appeal than it 
would otherwise have. 

It is an admirably written piece of work, earnestly pre- 
pared and artistically accomplished. While it shocks in a way 
it does so in a fashion that drives home the lesson it wishes to 
teach. 


In My Y outht 


HE manners and customs found among the humbler class 

I of Friends in the Middle West at about the time of the 

Civil War, are here set forth in the form of a story. It 

is long and prosy, too, and yet it holds the attention, and while 

there are pages that one wants to skip, the book on the whole 
is both interesting and amusing. 

To our luxurious minds to-day it seems incredible that 
people could have endured such severities and narrowness of 
life. Not only had they almost no home comforts, but in many 
cases the most harmless amusements were forbidden them. 

*The Second Blooming. By W. L. George. Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.35, postpaid. 

+In My Youth. By Robert Dudley. Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. 


On one occasion the subject came up—of a game of marbles— 
“marvels” these Quakers called them. 

“Marvels! Marvels!” cried Friend Sparker, lifting his 
hands in holy horror. “Does thee propose to corrupt the 
mind and soul of that young boy by putting marvels into his 
hands? It’s forbidden in holy writ. Turn to 
first John three-thirteen and read it for thyself: ‘Marvel not, 
brethren!’ What is plainer than that?” The amusement this 
ignorance caused was considered another evidence of sin. 
Music was also looked upon as wrong and once when Robert 
Dudley and his father found themselves in a place where music 
was going on, they left, not being quite clear in their minds as 
to its being right. 

But this strange and—to us—unnatural training of the 
young brought out a type of character fine and strong and 
dependable. 


Persons Unknow n’ 


OR a detective and mystery story this is full of detail and 
EF character sketching. It centers about the strangely un- 

accounted-for death of a wealthy young man engaged to 
marry a singer, and suspicion falls upon the girl. An interest- 
ing plot is then unfolded showing how the girl is involved 
through her family connections, and the real culprit is found 
only after a lengthy and sensational trial and a long process 
of searching on the part of a clever private detective. 

It is a real mystery tale, excellently constructed and deep 
in its hold upon the interest. 


A Soldier of the Legiont 


T IS a far cry from the American plains of the West to 
I the desert of Algiers and that band of soldier-adventurers 
known as the Legion of Honor. But the hero of this tale 
begins as a rich young American millionaire, taking a term of 
service with a part of the standing army in the West. He is 
summoned home to his mother’s deathbed only to find himself 
an outcast instead of the heir to millions that he has supposed 
himself to be. It means relinquishing the girl he loves and 
the starting off on what seems to be a hopeless quest for the 
real heir—or heiress as it is—of his father’s fortune. The 
search takes him to France and then to Algiers, where he en- 
lists as a soldier of the Legion and is able to distinguish him- 
self in many ways. Of course, there is a love story all mixed 
up with adventures, and a number of the most dramatic epi- 
sodes that have ever colored a Williamson novel are found in 
this story. 
*Persons Unknown. By Virginia Tracy. The Century 
Company. $1.35, postpaid. 


+A Soldier of the Legion. By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35, postpaid. 











ve FOR THE READER OF FICTION _ 


The Presentation* 
ERE is a delightful story of the coming into recognized 
H power of the great Du Barry. It portrays with a good 
dea] of color the intrigue that surrounded the scene of 
the ascendancy of the favorite, and brings out with dramatic 
effect the various plots and counterplots by which Du Barry's 
enemies sought to prevent her official presentation. 
On the whole, it is a story full of absorbing interest, a 
tale entertainingly and briskly told, and will please a large 
number of readers who want diversion pure and simple. 


> oe ee 


RS. RICE returns to the field of popular fiction after 
M an interval with a charming little tale of a young 

Englishman whose mannerisms are a source of con- 
tinuous amusement to those around him, and whose romance 
with a pretty American girl gives a love-story of very real 
charm. 

The plot is slight; the best of the work lies in the delicate 
touches with which the author sketches in her characters and 
the sympathetic strokes with which she half-amusedly, and yet 
very sympathetically, portrays her unique hero. This is among 
the best of the literary work Mrs. Rice has done, though its 
appeal will scarcely be so universal as that of Mrs. Wiggs, 
which must still remain her cleverest story. 


The Witch 


ISS JOHNSTON now writes a rather remarkable his- 
M torical novel of the period of James I. It opens with 

a vivid description of the death of Queen Elizabeth, 
one of the most masterly historic scenes depicted in recent 
novels. Present on this occasion is a -young physician, who 
falls under the suspicion of heresy, and with the girl he loves 
is later sentenced to death. The story of their escape is told 
with spirit and a wealth of picturesque detail, and the tale 
comes to a dramatic and satisfactory climax. 

The book is written with the usual strength and charm 
of this author. Few American writers have the command of 
historic fact that Miss Johnston has, coupled with the art of 
fixing that fact in a quickly moving and absorbing story. 


God's Country$§ 


NCE again Mr. Curwood has written a lively tale of 
QO the Canadian wilds. This time the situation is de- 

cidedly original, so much so that we do not feel at 
liberty to reveal many of its points. But this much may be 
said: an American young man who has spent four years in 
the Arctic comes across a girl in the heart of the Canadian 
woods. She is in desperate trouble, and he essays to help her, 
trusting her to the full in a situation that calls for all his 
patience and chivalry. They go to her home and there the 
mystery is worked out, though not without events that take 
the man into terrible dangers, and result in his wonderful 
love for the girl. When it is all cleared up, they are able to 
marry. 

Mr. Curwood puts a wonderful amount of atmosphere into 
his tales. We feel the cold of the North, we hear the wolves 
howling; we see the blood on the snow. This story is full of 
dramatic action, and in addition has much of really tender 
charm. 


*The Presentation, By H. DeVere Stacpoole. John Lane 


Company. $1.30, postpaid. : ; 

+The Honorable Percival. 7 Alice Hegan Rice. The 
Century Company. $1.00, postpaid. Ae 

{The Witch. By Mary Johnston. Houghton Mifflin Com- 


pany. $1.40, postpaid. : 
§God’s Country—And the Woman. By James Oliver Cur- 
wood. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 
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The Wall Between* 


ITH very deft touches Mr. Paine has pictured the 
W. fine distinctions that exist in the American Navy 
between the enlisted man and the non-commissioned 
officer. Through no fault of his own the hero has had to ap- 
pear a criminal, and he goes into the Navy and makes good. 
But he falls in love with the niece of the commanding officer 
and then the trouble begins. The girl has no regard for the 
etiquette of the Navy, but her mother is a snob, and another 
young man who admires her does his best to disgrace her 
lover. How it all turns out makes an immensely interesting 
and pleasing story. 
Mr. Paine is evidently well acquainted with the sort of 
situation he draws, for his work is convincing in every pos- 
sible way. 


Under Covert 


HIS novel has been successfully dramatized. It is a rap- 

I idly moving tale of complications arising out of the 
efforts to smuggle valuable and dutiable articles into 
America from Europe. It shows how the United States cus- 
toms trap culprits and the way in which justice is meted out. 
Incidentally it evolves a charming love tale, the scenes of 
which are laid in a beautiful country house where the main 


threads of the smuggling story are woven into a compact and 
colorful whole. 


The Three Sisters! 


ITHOUT doubt this is an advance, artistically speak- 

W ing, over Miss Sinclair’s last two or three books. It 

has more of the genius of The Divine Fire than any 

of her other stories, while it is a bigger book than The Divine 
Fire in many ways. 

The Three Sisters is a study of a most delicate question 
of sex. In every woman there is something of the instinct for 
man-hunting. Miss Sinclair develops the course of this instinct 
in the characters of her three heroines, who are sisters and yet 
who are essentially different in most respects. The result is 
a tale that enters very deeply into the psychological processes 
of three women set apart in an obscure English parish, daugh- 
ters as they are of a clergyman, and finding their chances for 
acquaintanceship with men narrowed down to a promising 
young doctor, a village ne’er-do-well and later an aesthetic 
curate. 

The careers of the three girls in these circumstances take 
on an absorbing interest, some phases of which are sad, some 
of which are dmusing and some of which are decidedly sordid. 
Miss Sinclair does not hesitate to picture a woman who de- 
liberately inveigles a man into an attachment with her; neither 
does she hesitate to show how the sex instinct sufficiently de- 
veloped—even to the point of a near-insanity—overleaps all 
barriers of convention and training in its quest for satisfac- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, all of this is true. Many readers will not 
enjoy being confronted by such truths. As a matter of fact, 
we do not recommend this book for promiscuous reading. Only 
those earnestly interested in the great problems of life, and 
sincerely bent upon a calm study of these problems, should take 
hold of this story. For we give its author credit for not in- 
tending anything sensational in the presentation of her theme; 
we believe her to have been actuated by the highest and noblest 
motives in undertaking her present literary task. 


*The Wall Between. By Ralph D. Paine. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

+Under Cover. By Roi Cooper Megrue. 
& Co. $1.25, postpaid. 

tThe Three Sisters. 
Company. 


Little, Brown 


By May Sinclair. The Macmillan 
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The Street of the Seven Stars* 


ROM an artistic point of view this is the best piece of 
FE work Mrs. Rinehart has done. The scene is Italy, and 

the characters are taken chiefly from the American col- 
ony among which are vocal students, artists and physicians. 
Circumstances throw a young medical man into contact with 
an American girl who is studying singing, and they are forced 
to do some very unconventional things in order to make their 
studies possible. Naturally, they shock other people and are 
caused deeided unhappiness, because in reality they love each 
other but fear to marry. 

It is a clean, sweet story of a man’s chivalry and a girl's 
ideal, and it leaves a pleasant impression. 


Dadt 


HERE is something infinitely touching in the tender 

pathos of this story. It is the tale of a deserter, a man 

lost to his best through liquor, who is reclaimed by 
his little grandson many years later and lives to become a 
soldier of reputation. 

In the Mexican War a certain officer in the American 
ranks lost his station. He became the town drunkard, so to 
speak, in his native place. His son was the soul of upright- 

*The Street of the Seven Stars. By Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart. Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25, aa 

+Dad. By Albert Payson Terhune. . J. Watt. 
postpaid. 








$1.25, 


Zz, 


With a 


By Edwin P. Haworth 


ness, terribly chagrined by his father’s behavior. 
one who believed in him was his little grandson. 

When the Civil War breaks out, Dad wants to go. And 
through his grandson’s efforts he does go, and keeps straight, 
even distinguishes himself, finally discovering in an unex- 
pected way a sweet woman who is ready to love and to help 
him. 


The only 


Mr. Grex of Monte Carlo* 


NCE more Mr. Oppenheim portrays the brilliant scenes 
O amid which many an European diplomatic scheme is 

hatched, and out of which arise just such conflicts as 
that which is to-day rending and tearing Europe from end to 
end. 

Mr. Grex, of Monte Carlo, is a mysterious individual who 
turns up in connection with a plot that the British Secret Serv- 
ice is trying to fathom, and Mr. Grex’s pretty daughter pro- 
vides a charming heroine for a dainty little romance in which 
a rich young American has the part of hero. 

As usual, the settings are inclined to gorgeousness and 
the characters carry out their réles with a full sense of the 
dramatic potencies involved. One wonders why Mr. Oppen- 
heim’s novels do not find their way to the stage. They would 
now and again give William Gillette a most magnificent op- 
portunity. 


*Mr. Grex of Monte Carlo. 


By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


$1.35, postpaid. 
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Smile 


F YOU’RE in a world of trouble, 
With a hundred little woes, 
Short on joy and full of sadness, 
All your friends are slinking foes; 
You are burdened with a soreness 
Of the heart that makes it smile 
With that lonesome, sickly feeling, 
Try the glad-game for a while. 


When the world is hard and heedless, 
Of its smiles to others lent, 

And you owe your bank a million, 
Though you do not own a cent; 

Still you know that you are worthy 
Of ten times the gold you owe, 

Face the teller with the smile-game, 
Watch it on his features grow. 


Would you cross the happy threshold 
Of prosperity and peace, 
Shun the pathway of the moiler— 
Toil your pleasures aye increase. 
Lift your face and set it beaming 
Like a smiling goldenrod; 
Watch the joy-game lead you Heavenward 
Through prosperity to God. 





Works of General Interest 


The Mason Bees* 


HERE are certain books of science that are far more 
fascinating than the average novel. The Mason-Bees, 
translated from the French of J. Henri Fabre, is one of 
them. Its author was a very careful student of the bee, and he 
put the results of his mathematically exact observations in so 
human a manner that one reads with a combination of scien- 
tific eagerness and artistic delight. The experiments recorded 
are most interesting. M. Fabre found the bee possessed of a 
strongly developed sense of direction, and he devoted much 
effort to finding out wherein it lies. In the end, however, he 
has to confess to bafflement, for though he experimented in 
every conceivable manner, the explanation persistently eluded 
his endeavors. He deplores the fact that the same instinct is 
absent in man. “Our precursors,” he says, “were very ill- 
advised to let so magnificent an inheritance go: it was better 
worth keeping than a vertebra of the coccyx or a hair of the 
mustache.” 

The boek is full of touches of delicate humor. In the 
course of one experiment, for instance, the author has departed 
with a box of bees to some distance from his house, and with 
a view to confusing their sense of direction he is going through 
all sorts of contortions and gyrations. Suddenly a peasant 
woman appears—and horror-stricken looks upon him as one 
who is unhallowed! There is a good deal of philosophy in the 
book, too. M. Fabre is again and again impressed with the 
difficulty attendant upon the acquisition of knowledge. “Man, 
the insatiable inquirer,” he says, “hands down from age to 
age his questions about the whys and wherefores of origins. 
Answer follows answer, is proclaimed true to-day and recog- 
nized as false to-morrow; and the goddess Isis continues veiled.” 
And again, in a stronger surge of the same mood: “Why does 
man want to know things? Why is he not indifferent to them, 
with the lofty philosophy of the animals? What interest can 
anything have for us that does not fill our stomachs? What 
is the use of learning? What is the use of truth, when profit 
is all that matters? Why am I—the descendant, so they tell 
me, of some tertiary baboon—afflicted with the passion for 
knowledge from which Bull, my friend and companion (his 
dog) is exempt?” 

The student of natural history and the general reader alike 
will find pleasure in M. Fabre’s book. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The American Revolutiont 


UST fifteen years from the appearance of the first volume 
J comes the last on The American Revolution from the pen 

of Sir George Otto Trevelyan, nephew of Lord Macaulay, 
and in many respects quite as distinguished as his uncle. Lit- 
tle did Sir George suppose when he set himself to write a his- 
tory of Charles James Fox that he had a forty years’ task 
before him and that it would lead him to unexpected fields. 

It was in 1880, after many years of preparation, that he 
issued the first volumes on the earlier career of Fox and as 
his work proceeded he found it so involved in the dispute 
between the American colonies and the Mother Country that 
he undertook the task of writing a history of that event. This 
was a most fortunate circumstance, for there had appeared no 
work from a British pen worthy of the magnitude of the 
struggle. It is true, that from a mere military point of view, 


*The Mason-Bees. By J. Henri Fabre. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50, paid. 

+George the Third and Charles Fox. Vol. II. Concluding 
part of The American Revolution. By Sir George Otto Trevel- 
yan. Longmans, Green & Co. 


it was a small affair in a thousand years of British warfare, 
but its importance was out of all proportion to the loss in men 
and money, for it changed the whole course of British history 
as well as its colonial policy. 

Sir George’s equipment for the task was excellent. He 
had already served long in public life and his historical re- 
searches had been of the most painstaking sort. He dis- 
covered in the archives of Great Britain and in other places 
an immense mass of material which no historian had used and 
which proved of the utmost importance. The task was under- 
taken con amore, not only because it was a part of his life of 
Fox, but because of his admiration for the American people, 
his knowledge of our history through research and by reason of 
his many visits here. Now one might expect from such a 
writer, if not an intense pro-British account of the American 
Revolution, at least one in which the other side of the shield 
would be much more prominent than heretofore. In a sense 
the latter proposition is correct, but simply because of greater 
knowledge and a better sense of values. No American history 
of the conflict has done the colonials so much justice, nor 
awarded so high a meed of praise to its leaders. Sir George 
is a loyal Briton, but he does not blind himself to the facts 
as he has found them. It has been charged against the author 
that his intense Whiggery has blinded his perspective and has 
led him to unwarranted assumptions, but a careful rereading 
of the entire work after digesting it a volume at a time 
through fifteen years, and comparing it with American his- 
tories, as well as a close study of all British contemporary 
sources, removes any such impression. Sir George does not 
base his work on the assumption that this was a personal war 
of George the Third; he proves it absolutely at the beginning 
and in every volume as the work proceeds, quoting from official 
documents and particularly the many letters of King George 
which he wrote to his ministers almost daily. 

The first two volumes deal. with the early conflicts of opin- 
ion between the American colonies and the British administra- 
tion and throw a flood of new light on the subject. There is 
no question whatever that if Chatham had been retained in 
office and had controlled the destinies of the American colonies 
there would have been no war and no occasion for war. It is 
clear that in the beginning the troubles arose largely out of 
the stupidity and indolence of the British ministers who were 
too lazy to learn the truth about the Colonials and found it 
easy to make plans without taking their wishes into the slight- 
est consideration. This stage of our history is well enough 
known from the American side, but Sir George makes it much 
clearer than ever before that, although Bute and other minis- 
ters were rushing headlong into folly there was a substantial 
body of public men in England who foresaw the danger and 
warned the government of it repeatedly. Chatham, Fox, Coke 
and others protested in vain, for at that time the influence of 
the King in politics was supreme by reason of his personal 
prestige and the number of offices and amount of money at 
his command. 

The next volume opens with the reception of the news of 
the Battle of Bunker Hill in London which amazed the minis- 
try and might have brought reasonable men to their senses. 
Although the victory lay technically with the British forces, 
the losses involved had been heavier than in many important 
battles and most of these were due to the folly of the com- 
mander who sent troops in heavy marching order to a frontal 
attack when he might easily have attacked them in the rear 
and driven them out without loss, or captured the whole. Yet 
in spite of Bunker Hill and Lexington, British officers and the 
British government continued to have contempt for the Ameri- 
can soldier, largely because he was badly uniformed and had 
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The Street of the Seven Stars* 


ROM an artistic point of view this is the best piece of 
F work Mrs. Rinehart has done. The scene is Italy, and 

the characters are taken chiefly from the American col- 
ony among which are vocal students, artists and physicians. 
Circumstances throw a young medical man into contact with 
an American girl who is studying singing, and they are forced 
to do some very unconventional things in order to make their 
studies possible. Naturally, they shock other people and are 
caused deeided unhappiness, because in reality they love each 
other but fear to marry. 

It is a clean, sweet story of a man’s chivalry and a girl's 
ideal, and it leaves a pleasant impression. 


Dadt 


HERE is something infinitely touching in the tender 

pathos of this story. It is the tale of a deserter, a man 

lost to his best through liquor, who is reclaimed by 
his little grandson many years later and lives to become a 
soldier of reputation. 

In the Mexican War a certain officer in the American 
ranks lost his station. He became the town drunkard, so to 
speak, in his native place. His son was the soul of upright- 

*The Street of the Seven Stars. By Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart. Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25, goer. 

+Dad. By Albert Payson Terhune. . J. Watt. $1.25, 
postpaid. 
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ness, terribly chagrined by his father’s behavior. 
one who believed in him was his little grandson. 

When the Civil War breaks out, Dad wants to go. And 
through his grandson’s efforts he does go, and keeps straight, 
even distinguishes himself, finally discovering in an unex- 
pected way a sweet woman who is ready to love and to help 
him. 


The only 


Mr. Grex of Monte Carlo* 


NCE more Mr. Oppenheim portrays the brilliant scenes 
O amid which many an European diplomatic scheme is 

hatched, and out of which arise just such conflicts as 
that which is to-day rending and tearing Europe from end to 
end. 

Mr. Grex, of Monte Carlo, is a mysterious individual who 
turns up in connection with a plot that the British Secret Serv- 
ice is trying to fathom, and Mr. Grex’s pretty daughter pro- 
vides a charming heroine for a dainty little romance in which 
a rich young American has the part of hero. 

As usual, the settings are inclined to gorgeousness and 
the characters carry out their réles with a full sense of the 
dramatic potencies involved. One wonders why Mr. Oppen- 
heim’s novels do not find their way to the stage. They would 
now and again give William Gillette a most magnificent op- 
portunity. 

*Mr. Grex of Monte Carlo. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
$1.35, postpaid. 
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Smile 


F YOU’RE in a world of trouble, 
With a hundred little woes, 
Short on joy and full of sadness, 
All your friends are slinking foes; 
You are burdened with a soreness 
Of the heart that makes it smile 
With that lonesome, sickly feeling, 
Try the glad-game for a while. 


When the world is hard and heedless, 
Of its smiles to others lent, 

And you owe your bank a million, 
Though you do not own a cent; 

Still you know that you are worthy 
Of ten times the gold you owe, 

Face the teller with the smile-game, 
Watch it on his features grow. 


Would you cross the happy threshold 
Of prosperity and peace, 
Shun the pathway of the moiler— 
Toil your pleasures aye increase. 
Lift your face and set it beaming 
Like a smiling goldenrod; 
Watch the joy-game lead you Heavenward 
Through prosperity to God. 





Works of General Interest 


The Mason Bees* 


HERE are certain books of science that are far more 
| fascinating than the average novel. The Mason-Bees, 
translated from the French of J. Henri Fabre, is one of 
them. Its author was a very careful student of the bee, and he 
put the results of his mathematically exact observations in so 
human a manner that one reads with a combination of scien- 
tific eagerness and artistic delight. The experiments recorded 
are most interesting. M. Fabre found the bee possessed of a 
strongly developed sense of direction, and he devoted much 
effort to finding out wherein it lies. In the end, however, he 
has to confess to bafflement, for though he experimented in 
every conceivable manner, the explanation persistently eluded 
his endeavors. He deplores the fact that the same instinct is 
absent in man. “Our precursors,” he says, “were very ill- 
advised to let so magnificent an inheritance go: it was better 
worth keeping than a vertebra of the coccyx or a hair of the 
mustache.” 

The boek is full of touches of delicate humor. In the 
course of one experiment, for instance, the author has departed 
with a box of bees to some distance from his house, and with 
a view to confusing their sense of direction he is going through 
all sorts of contortions and gyrations. Suddenly a peasant 
woman appears—and horror-stricken looks upon him as one 
who is unhallowed! There is a good deal of philosophy in the 
book, too. M. Fabre is again and again impressed with the 
difficulty attendant upon the acquisition of knowledge. “Man, 
the insatiable inquirer,” he says, “hands down from age to 
age his questions about the whys and wherefores of origins. 
Answer follows answer, is proclaimed true to-day and recog- 
nized as false to-morrow; and the goddess Isis continues veiled.” 
And again, in a stronger surge of the same mood: “Why does 
man want to know things? Why is he not indifferent to them, 
with the lofty philosophy of the animals? What interest can 
anything have for us that does not fill our stomachs? What 
is the use of learning? What is the use of truth, when profit 
is all that matters? Why am I—the descendant, so they tell 
me, of some tertiary baboon—afflicted with the passion for 
knowledge from which Bull, my friend and companion (his 
dog) is exempt?” 

The student of natural history and the general reader alike 
will find pleasure in M. Fabre’s book. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The American Revolution 


UST fifteen years from the appearance of the first volume 
J comes the last on The American Revolution from the pen 

of Sir George Otto Trevelyan, nephew of Lord Macaulay, 
and in many respects quite as distinguished as his uncle. Lit- 
tle did Sir George suppose when he set himself to write a his- 
tory of Charles James Fox that he had a forty years’ task 
before him and that it would lead him to unexpected fields. 

It was in 1880, after many years of preparation, that he 
issued the first volumes on the earlier career of Fox and as 
his work proceeded he found it so involved in the dispute 
between the American colonies and the Mother Country that 
he undertook the task of writing a history of that event. This 
was a most fortunate circumstance, for there had appeared no 
work from a British pen worthy of the magnitude of the 
struggle. It is true, that from a mere military point of view, 
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it was a small affair in a thousand years of British warfare, 
but its importance was out of all proportion to the loss in men 
and money, for it changed the whole course of British history 
as well as its colonial policy. 

Sir George’s equipment for the task was excellent. He 
had already served long in public life and his historical re- 
searches had been of the most painstaking sort. He dis- 
covered in the archives of Great Britain and in other places 
an immense mass of material which no historian had used and 
which proved of the utmost importance. The task was under- 
taken con amore, not only because it was a part of his life of 
Fox, but because of his admiration for the American people, 
his knowledge of our history through research and by reason of 
his many visits here. Now one might expect from such a 
writer, if not an intense pro-British account of the American 
Revolution, at least one in which the other side of the shield 
would be much more prominent than heretofore. In a sense 
the latter proposition is correct, but simply because of greater 
knowledge and a better sense of values. No American history 
of the conflict has done the colonials so much justice, nor 
awarded so high a meed of praise to its leaders. Sir George 
is a loyal Briton, but he does not blind himself to the facts 
as he has found them. It has been charged against the author 
that his intense Whiggery has blinded his perspective and has 
led him to unwarranted assumptions, but a careful rereading 
of the entire work after digesting it a volume at a time 
through fifteen years, and comparing it with American his- 
tories, as well as a close study of all British contemporary 
sources, removes any such impression. Sir George does not 
base his work on the assumption that this was a personal war 
of George the Third; he proves it absolutely at the beginning 
and in every volume as the work proceeds, quoting from official 
documents and particularly the many letters of King George 
which he wrote to his ministers almost daily. 

The first two volumes deal. with the early conflicts of opin- 
ion between the American colonies and the British administra- 
tion and throw a flood of new light on the subject. There is 
no question whatever that if Chatham had been retained in 
office and had controlled the destinies of the American colonies 
there would have been no war and no occasion for war. It is 
clear that in the beginning the troubles arose largely ovt of 
the stupidity and indolence of the British ministers who were 
too lazy to learn the truth about the Colonials and found it 
easy to make plans without taking their wishes into the slight- 
est consideration. This stage of our history is well enough 
known from the American side, but Sir George makes it much 
clearer than ever before that, although Bute and other minis- 
ters were rushing headlong into folly there was a substantial 
body of public men in England who foresaw the danger and 
warned the government of it repeatedly. Chatham, Fox, Coke 
and others protested in vain, for at that time the influence of 
the King in politics was supreme by reason of his personal 
prestige and the number of offices and amount of money at 
his command. 

The next volume opens with the reception of the news of 
the Battle of Bunker Hill in London which amazed the minis- 
try and might have brought reasonable men to their senses. 
Although the victory lay technically with the British forces, 
the losses involved had been heavier than in many important 
battles and most of these were due to the folly of the com- 
mander who sent troops in heavy marching order to a frontal 
attack when he might easily have attacked them in the rear 
and driven them out without loss, or captured the whole. Yet 
in spite of Bunker Hill and Lexington, British officers and the 
British government continued to have contempt for the Ameri- 
can soldier, largely because he was badly uniformed and had 
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received none of the training then supposed to be essential 
to the making of a soldier. 

The war lasted eight years and in the course of it more 
military blunders were made than the most sanguine American 





could have expected. In almost every case the strategy of 
campaigns was wrong and when it was right was poorly car- 
ried out. On strict military grounds there seems to be no 
reason why Howe should not have wound up the war during 
the first or second year. The theory that he was so intense 
a Whig and so devoted to the American people that he pre- 
ferred to cover himself with disgrace and almost dishonor does 
not account for all his failures. He was the wrong man and 
his successors were no better. Clinton achieved nothing out- 
side of capturing Charleston and Savannah. The one really 
capable British commander was Lord Cornwallis, who came 
near success, and yet made the most monumental failure of 
the whole war, although he blamed Clinton for it and the two 
had angry colloquys over the subject for years. 

Sir George explains in great detail how the campaigns were 
planned in London with little regard for the wishes or re- 
quests of the commanders in the field and with almost no com- 
prehension of the nature of the problem before them. It is 
said that because the maps of America used in council cham- 
bers were small the ministers imagined that the colonies were 
small. Moreover their strategy almost to the last was directed 
toward occupying places and trying to divide the colonies into 
sections rather than aiming at the destruction of the meager 
forces in the field. 

Of the military exploits themselves Sir George has not 
much to say in great detail, as the subject has been exploited 
by others. He has preferred for the most part to deal with 
the planning of campaigns and their results and to show how 
the gross ignorance and blind stupidity of King George and 
his ministers wrought disaster after disaster. One would sup- 
pose that the law of averages would have led them to do some 
things well, but in this instance it does not seem to have worked. 

On one point the author has a rather original idea. He 
thinks that after the surrender of Burgoyne it would have been 
possible to bring about peace on a basis which would have 
preserved better ties between. the Mother Country and the 
colonies, but that this was frustrated by the French Alliance. 
His idea is that this alliance kept the war going much longer 
than necessary, and that the aid of the French was of so little 
account that it could easily have been dispensed with. On 
this point it is permitted to differ from the author, who does 
not seem to realize that the real help which came from France 
was in money and munitions of war rather than in men and 
ships, although these did good service in the Yorktown cam- 
paign. 

As the historian proceeds he gives less and less attention 
to affairs in America and more and more to those in England. 
He changes the title of the last two volumes of his work to 
George the Third and Charles Fox, and it is evident that he is 
to continue the history without a break until the end of the 
career of Fox. Thus while we have a glance at American 
affairs and sufficient incursions to explain campaigns, the his- 
torian’s interest is fixed upon the two great British figures, 
that personally pure but stubborn and politically corrupt King 
and the most brilliant legislator in his kingdom. How Fox 
worked for the American cause in many ways is brought out 
in details never before exploited. How this clever parliamen- 
tarian kept the administration in hot water and drove the King 
almost to a frenzy is told admirably, but without heat. Per- 
haps more interesting than all is his account of social life in 
high circles throughout the struggle. We see how ministers 


drank and gambled and bought and sold votes without com- 
punction or loss of prestige, how the upper_crust of society 
was engaged in a mad revel and the principal thought in the 
minds of most men was how to get enough money to meet the 
many and imperious demands of their own passions and those 
of their wives and other women of the period. All this time 
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King George was working early and late to keep his parlia- 
mentary majority. The army and navy might suffer, the 
tradesmen who supplied his own table and cellar might go 
without pay, but none of his political henchmen were left 
without gold to keep them in line to uphold the imperious 
master’s command to maintain the war at any cost. That 
cost proved greater than the king could have imagined, not 
only in men and money, but in the prestige of England. It 
was the returning young Frenchmen who had helped gain 
independence for the United States who spread abroad the 
propaganda of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity in the higher 
ranks of the French people and assisted to bring the French 
Revolution to a dramatic climax and this Revolution cost Great 
Britain immeasurably more in men and money than the quar- 
rel with the colonies, who but for the king would have been 
valuable aid. 

The last volume deals almost entirely with affairs in Lon- 
don, but brief space is given to the Southern campaigns. It 
cannot be said that in all details of the latter the author is 
quite in agreement with some of our own commentators, but 
the differences are of small importance. What the author 
does on every page of his work is to exploit the determined 
spirit of the American people even under great disasters and 
to show how through the folly of British commanders they 
were enabled to escape so many of the severities of war. No 
one has written a finer appreciation of Washington and some 
others of the American leaders than our author. It would be 
difficult anywhere to read a work which makes so evident 
through force of circumstances the predominating character of 
Washington in this struggle. Sir George does not defy the 
American captain. He paints him as he was and makes of 
him a grander figure and more lovable man than most Ameri- 
cans have done. Where it is necessary to criticise the 
Americans or their policies Sir George has no hesitancy, but he 
does so with discrimination. No American historian has given 
us so excellent a version of the birth of the nation based on 
such sound considerations. 

It remains to speak of the style of the work and here it 
would be impossible to say too much. Lord Macaulay in his 
day was considered a wonderful stylist. Since then he has 
declined in favor and was for a time wholly discredited, al- 
though he seems to be “coming up” again. But certainly there 
can be no comparison between the rhetorical and sometimes 
ponderous style of the elder essayist and historian and that 
of the simplicity, lucidity and charm of the nephew. One is 
constantly amazed that our author can handle such vast themes 
with ‘so much simplicity, that he can with a few dexterous 
word-pictures explain a whole situation or by an anecdote il- 
luminate a great issue. Frequent and happy quotation from 
contemporary records add a flavor that is fetching, but the 
style, after all, is the author’s own. He makes us feel as part 
and parcel of history. No work of fiction was ever written 
more engagingly and none with so much of conviction. 

It is with a feeling of gratitude that one sees so noble a 
work brought to a conclusion, and yet there is an admixture @: 
regret that so fascinating a work has reached its end. It can 
be said that every reader of this work will be a better Ameri- 
can or a better Briton, as the case may be, and that it is 
destined to become one of the classics of modern history. 
America is fortunate in having such a kindly, illuminating 
critic and so just a friend. Joseph M. Rogers. 


Party Government in the United States 


of America* 
ROFESSOR SLOANE, who ranks among the best in- 
Pp formed and most thoughtful American students of poli- 
tics and history, delivered nearly all the chapters of this 
book in German at the universities of Berlin and Munich where 
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he was Roosevelt Professor for the academic year 1912-13. 
The volume deals with the history of political parties in their 
relations with the federal government from adoption of the 
constitution down to the present year. The author adheres 
to the chronological order and the last six chapters represent 
his views upon the effect which parties have had upon the 
various governmental functions. Designed primarily for the 
use of foreign students, the book, in its present form, will be 
interesting to American readers who appreciate independent 
thinking on political problems. 

We have become so much accustomed to the idea of gov- 
ernment administered by a party that the fact of the slow 
evolution of the American party system is almost forgotten. 
In the eighteenth century party government was an object of 
suspicion; eminent statesmen spoke of it with scorn. But, 
according to Professor Sloane: “Carefully analyzed and ex- 
amined, this opinion is based on the conviction that the nice 
adjustments of politics cannot be intrusted to bungling ap- 
prentices, but must be made cautiously and tactfully by a 
trained governing class, an aristocracy of power in some form 
—station, wealth, discipline, intellect, character.’ In other 
words, at the time American citizens ceased to be British sub- 
jects, our country exhibited the marks of an aristocracy, and 
it was not until long afterwards that there was anything like 
real popular control. After the adoption of the Constitution, 
however, parties began slowly to appear; but, as Professor 
Sloane points out, “when recognizable, the line of division had 
no connection with State affairs, but related solely to general, 
federal, American politics, both national and international. 
Roth Federalists and Republicans were conservative, both 
contained social elements of all the strata, both desired to 
maintain the union of the States; they differed merely in their 
views as to the degree of control by the federal government.” 

In order to appreciate the significance of the word “party” 
in the American Union, it is necessary to keep in mind the 
vital fact which the author of this book emphasizes, viz., that 
neither of the great political parties into which the vast ma- 
jority of the electorate has divided has had as its object the 
cverthrow of our system of government. Both have accepted 
the Constitution as supreme, and have sought to administer 
the affairs of the nation under its provisions, however widely 
they have differed in matters of interpretation. “Not for an 
instant,’ says Professor Sloane, “has there been entertained 
a suggestion by either of attacking the fundamental questions 
of society: inherent rights, popular government, the Church, 
the family, property. The great rebellion of 1861 was not a 
party matter. It was an effort by a social class, based on cer- 
tain economic conditions, to split the one federation, to repro- 
duce another by scission. But it was not an effort to change 
a system of government: the constitution of the Conferedate 
States did not widely differ from that of the Union; under it 
there were the nuclei of two parties ready to battle, when 
peace should come, for supremacy at the polls.” 

The historical survey of the party system begins with 
the administration of Washington and ends with that of Wil- 
son. The author’s plan is to divide his book into brief chap- 
ters outlining the successive phases of party government as 
exhibited in each administration and bringing his study to a 
close by a critical review of the effects of party government. 
This book is not the first to recognize the steady increase of 
presidential power. As the United States has become more 
democratic, the tendency to develop one-man power has become 
more manifest. Congress has deteriorated, both in influence 
and esteem; the judiciary has been attacked, sometimes un- 
wisely, but nevertheless with the consequence that many per- 
sons no longer regard the courts—to quote Blackstone’s defini- 
tion—as places “wherein justice is administered.” But through 
all the turmoil of party strife, the presidency has grown in 
prestige and in power; it is the greatest prize of American 
public life, and whoever fills that office is for the time being 
the most potent force in the republic. 
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In his estimate of American politics, Professor Sloane is 
neither conservative nor radical, but occupies a middle ground. 
He comments upon the evils and abuses which have charac- 
terized the great parties, but he sees in party itself a normal 
development of American political conditions. Like all ob- 
servers whose opinions are worth noting, the author gives due 
weight to the social and economic forces in American history 
which have exerted a tremendous influence upon the fortunes 
and progress of the parties. The present volume will be of 
especial service to those whose ideas of American politics have 
been chiefly formed by reading the works of Bryce and 
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Religious Confessions and Confessants* 

+ PATRICK, a sinner, the rudest and least of all the 
I faithful, and most contemptible to very many.” Thus, 

§ in that self-condemnatory spirit, common to all the 
great religious confessants of the introspective type, wrote the 
great apostle to Ireland of himself. Posterity, however, has 
refused to accept St. Patrick’s valuation, as it has that of his 
fellow-confessants. The result has been the creation of a 
curious anomaly—that of a group of men and women whose 
“confessions,” if taken at their face value, entitle them to be 
remembered only as arch-sinners, being regarded as having 
followed closer in the train of the Great Exemplar than the 
rest of mankind. How is this? How can the disparity be- 
tween a man’s depreciatory estimate of himself and the world’s 
eulogistic estimate of him be adequately accounted for? And 
what are the causes underlying the whole practice of spiritual 
introspection? 

Well, the best answer to these, and many kindred questions, 
the present reviewer can offer is: Buy and read Mrs. Anna 
Robeson Burr’s Religious Confessions and Confessants, a book 
of quite superlative value, published by the Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Briefly put, the purpose of the work is to study, 
by means of induction through individual examples, the mani- 
festation in human life of that force to which has been as- 
signed the name of Religion. Mrs. Barr commences by bringing 
together the written confessions which contain essential data. 
She then analyzes this material, and makes her conclusions by 
induction. The reader’s attention is thus directed wholly to 
the facts underlying religious experience—facts so often ob- 
scured by theorists, who first advance their theories and then 
support them by a priori arguments. That part of Mrs. Burr’s 
book which deals at length with the whole subject of Introspec- 
tion is the ablest, as it is the most exhaustive discussion of 
this theme ever brought under my notice. It treats quite 
fully, of literary as well as of philosophical introspective types. 
A comparison of various types of confessants—Quakers, Meth- 
odists, Mormons and others—shows the uniformity of their 
experiences. Heredity, health, childish piety, the depression 
preceding conversion are studied in detail, followed by a con- 
sideration of reaction and relapse. The facts thus massed 
inevitably drive the author to attack modern mystical theorists 
(especially Evelyn Underhill) who ignore them. The claim 
that mysticism is genius, is directly challenged. The argu- 
ment propounded by Mrs. Burr is accumulative, and in many 
cases anticipatory of conclusions. The book has abundant ref- 
erence and will be found suggestive and valuable, not only to 
the specialist in psychology and history, but to anyone whose 
reading or observation has led him to wonder at the visible 
phenomena of certain forms of spiritual experience and ex- 
pression which have been recurrent among mankind from the 
dawn-time of recorded religious feeling until now. 

Although Mrs. Burr avers that her book seeks to formu- 
late no theory (except that made permissible by reasonable in- 
duction from the data it furnishes), it is not difficult to dis- 
cover that its final, its ultimate, attitude to religious confession 
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and apologia is distinctly critical, if not skeptical, is—as she, 
herself, admits in the preface—in line with the conclusions 
reached by Hobbes when he wrote “that ignorant and super- 
stitious men make great wonders of those works, which other 
men, knowing to proceed from nature (which is not the imme- 
diate but the ordinary work of God), admire not at all.” From 
this general position the beliefs of the present reviewer are as 
the poles apart. Hobbes and his philosophy are as dead as 
Queen Anne—and “deader.” Yet so well, on the whole, has 
Mrs. Burr done, that one prefers to regard his differences 
with her, rather as the result of personal idiosyncracies, than 
as grounds for offering adverse criticism on a book which de- 
serves, as it is doubtless receiving a wide appreciation and 
general recognition. The bare fact of a reader being unable 
to extend his mental indorsement to many of its findings, should 
raise no barrier to his being sensible of the industry and ex- 
haustive research which have gone to its compilation, and the 
probabilities there are of its being accepted as an authority 
on the subject of which it treats, for some years to come. 


A. Chester Mann. 





Essays by Charlemagne Tower" 


T WAS a distinct loss to American diplomacy when the 
I Hon. Charlemagne Tower was retired by a change in po- 

litical control at Washington. Dr. Tower belongs to that 
very small class in America where great wealth is accom- 
panied by great abilities which are placed at the disposal of 
the country. Unusually gifted, Dr. Tower has through a long 
and busy life devoted himself to history, philosophy and to 
public and private activities with the most satisfactory results. 
There are few more distinguished publicists in this country, 
although he has not written as much as some, but none has 
been more earnest, more able or more painstaking in every- 
thing which has come to his hand. 

It is fortunate that he has issued in a volume some of the 
many essays and |:.istorical papers which he has prepared in 
the past few years and which have not had a very wide au- 
Gience and are certain to be welcomed now wherever scholar- 
ship and statesmanship of the highest type are appreciated. 
At the very start there is a surprise in the fact that there is 
not a single word of preface or introduction. The author is 
content to let his material speak for itself and to be self- 
explanatory. 

The opening essay is an address given last spring before 
the American Society of International Law on The European 
Attitude Toward the Monroe Doctrine and this all-important 
topic is treated from a standpoint which many American com- 
mentators are apt to ignore. The author has no difficulty in 
showing that no matter what European nations may say or 
believe academically on the right of this country to proclaim 
and maintain such a doctrine, the fact is that no such nation 
is apt to ignore it since all understand precisely what would 
be the consequences. It is an illuminating chapter. Other 
subjects dealt with are “The Panama Canal Tolls Issue,” 
“Diplomacy as a Profession,” in which the author speaks with 
unusual knowledge; “Some Modern Developments of Inter- 
national Law and the Relation of the United States to Arbi- 
tration for the Settlement of International Disputes.” But 
the two which will interest most persons are chapters on Lord 
Cornwallis in America and General Howe’s Campaigns in the 
Revolutionary War. 

Perhaps no American historian has given more attention 
to the Southern campaign of the War of the Revolution than 
Dr. Tower and he has written much and at length on them. 
In this instance he gives a picture of Cornwallis rather than 
an account of his campaigns and the result is a very engaging 
portrait. Cornwallis was the one British officer in America 
who had ability, discretion and zeal. Others may have had 
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one of these qualities, but not all three. Cornwallis, if he 
had been in supreme command, would probably have ended the 
war very quickly, for he was a trained soldier and energetic 
to a degree. His career in the South where he was nominally 
in supreme command was, until near the last, successful. 
Against Gates he had little difficulty, but Greene proved to 
be almost a match for him in the field and more than a match 
for him as a strategist. The author considers that Cornwallis’ 
conduct after the Battle of Guildford is inexplicable save on 
the ground of superior orders or a sudden lack of military 
perspective. As a result we know that the war practically 
came to an end with the surrender at Yorktown. The in- 
teresting features of this chapter are not only the figure of 
Cornwallis, but those of his contemporaries who shine so little 
by comparison. 

A chapter on General Howe’s Campaigns in America is 
much longer and deals with a subject which has been dis- 
cussed often. The author throws some new light on the sub- 
ject and gives a directness and clarity that are missing in many 
narratives. There is no doubt that Howe might have done 
much better, but the author is not inclined to credit him with 
very high motives. On the contrary, he considers him indo- 
lent, luxury-loving and ignorant of the art of war as it should 
have been conducted. If not a wholly pleasing portrait it is 
an interesting one well drawn. In this as in all the chapters 
the author writes with judicial calmness which adds much to 
the effectiveness of his opinions. Joseph M. Rogers. 


The Pan-Angles* 


AN-ANGLES is a term invented to designate the self- 
Pp governing English white peoples of the United States, 

Great Britain and Ireland, New Zealand, Australia, 
South Africa, Newfoundland and Canada. It is the thesis of 
the writer of this new work that all these nations—since the 
British colonies may be termed such—should be_ federated 
together in a bond for offensive and defensive purposes in 
war and to promote the blessings of peace and commerce. The 
book was written before the present war began and in part 
he will feel justified in what he has said, while in some re- 
spects his premises are wrong. His great fear is that the 
English-speaking peoples, which number upwards of one hun- 
dred and forty millions, are threatened by the German, Jap- 
anese, Russian and Chinese civilizations and that without 
union they are certain, one of these days, to suffer. It may be 
said that at present the civilizations mentioned are divided— 
two fighting with Great Britain and her nearest racial rela- 
tive is against her, while China is doing nothing. Whether 
the danger is quite so great under these circumstances as the 
author thinks is a matter open to question, but there are many 
wise thinkers who believe that when this war is over Russia 
will be the nation most to be feared and against whom com- 
bined organization must be made by all of the Latin and 
Teutonic races. 

The author, however, has many arguments which are of 
interest outside the one of military prudence. Indeed, he 
argues that a common language, a common method of govern- 
mental procedure—although there are some divergences—a 
common democracy and ideals, which are largely in common, 
make the task so easy that it is already being established, 
although in sentiment rather than in form. The author is 
too wise to sketch a plan for such a federated government, 
as he realizes that his dream is to be long in coming to ful- 
filment, but with broad knowledge and much ingenuity he 
argues the advantages of such a union, explains the ease with 
which it may be accomplished and disposes of many objec- 
tions. After all, he understands that the matter is in the 
womb of Time and is not alone in believing it will come much 
sooner than many imagine. Joseph M. Rogers. 
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The Taming of Zenas Henry 


BBIE, less demonstrative than her 
A husband, performed, in the mean- 
time, every duty toward Delight 
with motherly care, treasuring each 
token of the child’s dependence. There 
was something in her growing affection 
that terrified her. To have a child to 
care for! To brush out tangles of curls; 
to mend tiny garments; to feel the clasp 
of little arms, and moist good-night 
kisses! For all this her starving na- 
ture had cried out until the cry had 
deadened to the silence of resignation. 
She had tried to mother Zenas Henry 
and the forlorn wanderers who had 
strayed into her home, but it had all 
been unsatisfying. Now behold her long- 
ings had been answered! Yet ere she 
surrendered to complete contentment 
there sounded a warning note, sad as 
the tones of a bell on a sunken reef. It 
was madness to unfetter her affection, 
since to give it rein could but bring 
future suffering. Delight would, of 
course, be claimed, and soon fade into 
an empty memory. She must not allow 
her feelings to take root in soil so un- 
stable. 
For Delight, however, the present held 


nothing but the promise of happiness. 
Gradually she was transformed from a 
grave into a smiling child. But before 
the smiles came there had been many 
sad hours—hours when she had slipped 
off alone to a deserted corner of the 
beach, and sobbed her heart out on the 


sand at the sea’s margin. Amid the 
strange shifting of her environment one 
thing alone remained unchanged—the 
sea! To its mighty heart she instinc- 
tively came for comfort, and in its echo- 
ing sobs her own were stilled. Day by 
day the sympathy between herself and 
those about her strengthened; day by 
day she grew more firmly into the life 
of her new-found home. 

For all unconscious of the webs of 
habit the members of the household had 
woven about themselves, she approached 
each with the normal outlook of ignor- 
ance. It astonished, but brought a pleas- 
urable sensation to Captain Benjamin 
when, with no knowledge of his shyness 
or his rheumatism, she clambered into 
his lap. With equal innocence she took 
possession of the backgammon board— 
that sacred treasure—and barred Captain 
Phineas and Captain Jonas from their 
evening pastime by building castles with 
the checkers. The ornaments and fur- 
niture she shifted about without an ink- 
‘ng of the annoyance her caprice roused 
in Abbie; and one day when Zenas Henry 
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flew into a rage she clapped her hands, 
thinking it all a joke, and cried: 


“Fee-fi-fo-fum! 
I smell the blood of an Englishman! 
Live or dead, I will have some!” 


The household gasped while Zenas 
Henry, stung into shame by her naive 
ridicule, stopped short in the midst of 
his tirade. How absurd his wrath must 
have appeared if a child mistook it for 
jest! He must keep stricter guard over 
himself in future. 

The future was the one disquieting 
thought by which Zenas Henry was con- 
tinually haunted. While Delight, with 
that confidence peculiar to children, 
trusted in the permanency of the present, 
it was the morrow which constantly en- 
grossed the minds of all about her. So 
vital was it that they could not bear to 
mention it, shrinking from the sorrow 
they feared it might conceal. Persist- 
ently they kept away from the village 
and its gossip; but they could not wholly 
escape echoes of its chatter, nor fail to 
breathe more freely as they heard that 
one after another of the “Michleen’s” 
crew had left the town. By and by only 
the mate remained. Since the wreck, in 
a delirium of fever, he had wavered be- 
tween life and death, and until he, too, 
departed from Wilton they could enjoy 
no real peace. 

Would he know to whom the child be- 
longed? 

Had she kinsfolk with the right to 
claim her? 

Or would he himself insist upon taking 
her away? 

Into the sleepless hours of the night 
Abbie and the four men of the white 
cottage silently hurled these questions 
and desperately awaited answers. 

Then one day as Zenas Henry was 
whetting his scythe preparatory to cut- 
ting the first crop of hay from his lawn, 
Lyman Bearse drew up at the front fence. 

“That Swede, the mate of the ‘Mich- 
leen,’ is gettin’ on his legs again in great 
shape,” he remarked without introduc- 
tion. 

The scythe dropped from Zenas 
Henry’s nerveless hand. 

“Yes,” went on Lyman, “he’s settin’ 
up an’ commencin’ to crawl round—won- 
derful, ain’t it? He’s leavin’ town to- 
morrow.” 

Zenas Henry’s heart gave a bound. 

“*Pears he had folks in Virginia, an’ 
he’s goin’ back there to ship with one 
of ’em on a coaster.” 

Abbie did not reply. 


“Yon don’t say!” Zenas Henry man- 
aged to stammer. 

“Yes, he’s off to-morrow mornin’— 
that is, if it don’t rain. He told me to 
tell you he was comin’ up to see you this 
afternoon,” he added casually. 

“Did he tell you what he wanted?” 

Lyman shook his head. 

“No, he didn’t say a thing. Just men- 
tioned somethin’ ’bout the little girl. 
Likely he’s goin’ to take her off your 
hands. You’d oughter be glad, too. 
Goodness knows you’ve got enough people 
to feed without havin’ her!” 

He leaned forward to brush a green 
fly from his horse’s flank. 

Zenas Henry regarded him fixedly, 
struggling—in the meantime—for some 
reply, but his words were so tardy in 
coming that they were lost in the grit- 
ting of Lyman’s wheels as he sped over 
the sandy road. As in a trance, Zenas 
Henry watched the wagon grow smaller 
and smaller and disappear into the dark, 
pine-shaded distance; and yet long after 
it was swallowed up he stood immovable, 
his eyes fastened unseeingly upon the 
spot where it had been lost among the 
trees. 

Well, he had expected the blow! 

This child, thrust so miraculously into 
his arms, had been an unreality too beau- 
tiful to endure. 

And now the vision was to vanish 
forever! 

Slowly he stopped to pick up the scythe 
lying at his feet. The strength to swing 
i was gone. Instead, he leaned upon the 
handle, shifting his gaze to the clear 
blue line severing sky from sea. For a 
long time he stood there looking straight 
before him. Then with an instinctive 
groping for comfort he turned, and 
dragged himself up the hill toward the 
house. 

Abbie, who was alone on the porch 
picking over a bowl of currants, glanced 
up in surprise as he approached; then 
catching sight of his face she exclaimed 
quickly: 

“What’s the matter, Zenas Henry?” 

“The mate of the Michleen’s comin’ 
up to see us this afternoon,” Zenas Henry 
announced without the pretence of delay. 

She started. 

“Did you see him?” was her eager 
question. 

“No. Lyman told me.” 

“Did he say so 

“No, but the fellow’s comin’ to take the 
child away with him—lI’m certain of 
that.” 
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The breeze stealing through the big 
linden before the door rustled the leaves 
overhead with an irritating playfulness, 
peculiarly at variance with the mood of 
the moment, while above the sweep of 
wind through the treetop could be heard 
the monotonous rhythm of distant break- 
ers. 

Suddenly Zenas Henry sank upon the 
steps and resting his arms on the door- 
post, buried his face in them. Abbie 
had never before known him to give 
way—this great man who seemed incap- 
able of weakness. 

How she longed to comfort him! 

But the battle he was fighting must be 
fought out single-handed; it was his 
way. And after all, what word of cheer 
had she to offer? He was of too keen- 
sighted a nature to be buoyed up by mere 
words that failed to alter truths they 
sought to gloss over. No amount of 
argument could be of use now. The facts 
remained. She might love and sympa- 
thize, but she could not shield him from 
living out the experiences of his own 
life. 

And so she waited. 

Of her own grief at losing Delight she 
did not allow herself to think. Never 
had the groping, unsatisfied longings of 
her heart been so nearly stilled as since 
the child had come into the home. And 





now that fleeting vision of motherhood 
was past! There would be no more journ- 
eys over the creaking stairs to put an 
extra blanket on the tiny white bed when 


the night winds swept in from the sea. 
A wave of desolation stole over her at 
the thought of the empty future. Yet, 
was it empty? She still had the Three 
Captains and Zenas Henry—Zenas Henry 
who even now was wrestling in a Geth- 
semane of anguish far greater than hers. 
He needed her; she must not think of her- 
self. 

Softly she put her hand on his bowed 
head. 

“Zenas Henry!” she whispered. 

A tremor went over the man’s great 
frame. 

His head slipped lower until his face 
was hidden in her lap. 

“T’ve dreaded this all along,’’ he moan- 
ed, “an’ yet I didn’t dream I cared so 
much. It would have been a sight easier 
to die for her out there in the storm, 
than to have to hand her over to some- 
body else now. If she was goin’ to be 
happier p’raps I could brace myself to 
it; but I know no one’ll ever begin to 
think as much of her as we do.” 

His voice trembled. 

Abbie laid her hand on the rough brown 
ones clinched so tightly. 

“I’m so sorry, Zenas Henry!” she said. 
“I wish I could help you. From the first 
I saw you were getting all wrapped up 
in the child, an’ I’ve worried over what it 
would mean to you if we had to give her 
to her own folks. After all, dear, Delight 
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don’t belong to us. The Lord sent us a 
wonderful jot of sunshine for a while; 
we ought to be thankful for it, an’ not go 
mournin’ because we can’t have it al- 
ways.” 

“I know it,” murmured Zenas Henry 
thickly. 

“Remember it was kindness that sent 
her to us at all.” 

“Yes, yes—it was.” 

Slowly he raised his head and drew 
the back of his great tanned fist across 
his eyes. 

“I’m ashamed of myself,” he declared. 
“You’re a good woman, Abbie. Don’t go 
worryin’ "bout it any more. Look! There’s 
the Three Captains comin’ across the 
field. You tell ’em, won’t you—I can’t.” 

But the Three Captains needed not to 
be told, they read the message in Zenas 
Henry’s forced cheerfulness, in Abbie’s 
agitated face. 

And no sooner was dinner finished, 
and Delight with pail and shovel on her 
way to the dunes, than the giant mate 
of the Michleen stepped across the 
threshold. The ravages of fever still 
hollowed his cheek, and showed in the 
thin hand and feeble step. 

Instantly Zenas Henry’s antagonism 
melted into sympathy. 

He dragged forward a_ high-backed 
rocker. 

“You've been pretty hard hit, mate,” he 
said. 

“Yes,” panted the big fellow as he let 
his head sink into the cushion behind him. 
“T’ll be better in a minute. The climb up 
the hill took my breath.” 

Zenas Henry nodded. 

The rustling music of the linden outside 
the window stole into the silence, and the 
old clock on the shelf ticked noisily. 

At last the mate spoke again: 

“I’m leaving Wilton tomorrow,” he said. 
“T couldn’t go, though, without coming to 
see you all first. It ain’t every day you 
can get sight of four brave men. Besides, 
I want to thank you for what you’ve done 
for the child.” 

Zenas Henry raised a hand to stay him. 

“All you’ve done ain’t been lost on us 
men,” went on the Swede. “It’s no use 
trying to pay for that sort of thing, and 
none of you would take money if it was 
offered you, but we’ll never forget it— 
never. Captain Hathaway, sir, was the 
finest captain afloat,” he added with 
touching simplicity. 

No sound came from Zenas Henry’s dry 
lips, but the stranger was happily un- 
conscious of the tensity of his audience. 

“When I take Delight away with me in 
the morning—.” 

With startling abruptness Zenas Henry 
cut him short: 

“Where are you goin’ to take her?” he 
demanded sharply. 

“Take the child?” repeated the sailor, 
disconcerted by the sudden question. “Oh, 
I’m going back to Virginia.” 





“Are her folks there?” 

“Her folks? No. She ain’t 
folks—no one in the world. Captain 
Hathway told me so himself. He ran 
away to sea when he was a lad and cut 
loose from all his people. His wife died 
when the little one was born, and her 
family are dead too.” 

“An’ the girl?” Zenas Henry asked 
breathlessly. 

“T shall take her home with me. I ain’t 
going to leave no daughter of Captain 
Hathaway’s knocking round the world— 
not if I know it! To be sure I’ve a wife 
and four babies of my own, so I can’t 
promise to do much for her, but I think 
a lot of her, and for her father’s sake 
I'll bargain to share what I have with her 
long’s I live.” 

With nerve keyed Zenas Henry bent 
forward. 

“Mate,” he began, “suppose there were 
other folks willin’ to take that child an’ 
do for her all her life.” 

The stranger shook his head. It was 
evident that the interview was tiring him 
and that he was eager to cut it short. 
Shadows had deepened beneath his eyes, 
and his voice had become weak and husky. 

“It’s generous of you, Mr Brewster, but 
there ain’t call for anyone in this town 
to take Delight just because the ocean 
happened to cast her up here. I’m glad 
to take her home, and do as much for her 
as I do for my own children.” 

“You’re a loyal man, mate!” broke out 
Zenas Henry. “But you don’t seem to 
ketch what I’m drivin’ at. ’Spose there 
were folks who thought as much of that 
child as you do—folks who'd love her an’ 
take care of her like as if she was their 
own.” 

His tones quivered. 

Rising he stood confronting the mighty 
seaman, a terrible earnestness in his face. 

“T tell you what, mate, we’ve come to 
think a sight of that little girl. I ain’t 
takin’ her in pity, an’ I ain’t beggin’ no 
favors. The child is ours. We've been 
through hell to save her life, an’ I reckon 
she belongs to us!” 

“An’ if you’re worryin’ "bout whether 
we can take care of her or not,” put in 
Captain Phineas, “I don’t mind tellin’ you 
that the three of us are goin’ to take a 
job with the fishin’ fleet, an’ if we can’t 
give her what she wants we'll go drown 
ourselves.” 

At last the call to action had sounded! 

Over the heads of the Three Captains 
Abbie’s eyes met Zenas Henry’s. Per- 
sistenly she had believed that some day 
the note would echo; but the town still 
skeptical, and merciless in its unrelenting 
theology had awaited a thunderbolt—some 
heaven-directed fury, mighty with rebuke, 
that should bring these sluggards face 
to face with the wrath of their Creator. 
Surely, the village argved, a just God 
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would demand an accounting for years of 
idleness; for the wasting of lives which 
might have been powers for good. Pa- 
tiently Wilton bided its time, tarrying 
hungrily to witness the vengeance when it 
should descend. 

And now behold Jehovah came, bringing 
life’s meaning to these three purposeless 
creatures, and His power lay neither in 
fire nor in the sword—only in the hand 
of a little child! 

A stillness fell upon the room. 

Then dragging himself slowly to his 
feet the gaint Swede thrust his palm into 
Zenas Henry’s. 

Although he knew it not a miracle had 
been wrought, and within the walls of 
that humble cottage his eyes had beheld 
the majesty of the Lord. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Captain Phineas’s Career and How It 
Ended. 

“So you’re goin’ out with the fishin’ 
fleet, are you?” Zenas Henry observed 
to Captain Phineas the next morning, as 
the two sat in the shade of the grapevine 
that covered the shed door. 

The Captain hesitated, his eyes indo- 
lently following the little creek that crept 
like a serpent into the hiding of the tall 
marsh grass. 

“Well, no I — I — ain’t!” he answered 
after an awkward pause. “The fact is, 
I’ve been thinkin’ it all over, Zenas Hen- 
ry, an’ I’ve come to the conclusion that I 
ain’t no fisherman. Everyone ain’t born 
to fish! The Lord makes good fishermen, 
same’s He makes good mothers, an’ good 
school-teachers. You can’t for the life of 
you put your finger on the difference be- 
tween the real ones, an’ the others—but 
there is an almighty one!” 

He paused. 

“Now when I go fishin’ with folks I 
always start out as a cock-sure of good 
luck as they are. I smash my clam on 
the side of the boat with a whang, I put 
on my bait, I throw my line over! But 
I’m always the one that gets.my finger 
cut on the clam-shell; that gets my bait 
stole; that gets my line snagged. If I do 
hook a cod I’m certain as daylight to lose 
him gettin’ him into the boat. Generally 
speakin’, though, I don’ get nothin’ unless 
I jig somethin’ through the gills, or haul 
in a dog-fish or a sculpin. No, I ain’t no 
fisherman—that’s sure!” 

As if accepting Fate’s decree with con- 
tentment, the Captain sighed deeply. But 
not as deeply as did Zenas Henry. 

This, then, was the end of the good 
resolutions made the evening before—a 
flash in the pan, that was all! 

“I might have known it,” muttered Zen- 
as Henry to himself. 

“No,” repeated Captain Phineas, with 
cheery resignation, “no, I ain’t a born 
fisherman. I’ve got to face the truth.” 


For an interval he drew in the fumes 
of his cob pipe, then added mysteriously: 

“So, long’s I ain’t, I’m figgerin’ on do- 
in’ somethin’ else.” 

He rose, and from behind a pile of bar- 
rels dragged forth a rough board which 
he proudly turned toward Zenas Henry. 
Zenas Henry glanced at it sharply. On 
it were two lines of lettering scrawled 
in black paint, and after no little dif- 
ficulty he slowly deciphered the inscrip- 
tion: 

Captain Phineas Taylor 
Carpenter. 


“Carpenter? Carpenter?” 
Zenas Henry, incredulously. 

“Why not carpenter?” Captain Phineas 
demanded. 

“But for the land’s sake what—what 
in time set you to thinkin’ of bein’ a 
carpenter? What you got to be a carpen- 
ter WITH?” 

“Well, I’ve got a tack-lifter—got it 
last spring to help Abbie take up carpets; 
it makes my knees ache every time I look 
at it, too. An’ I’ve got your hammer, or 
I did have it somewheres if I ain’t mis- 
laid it. That’s ’bout all that’s needed, I 
reckon. Carpenterin’ is either puttin’ 
nails in, an’ buildin’ things up; or haulin’ 
nails out, an’ takin’ ’em down, ain’t 
it?” 

Zenas Henry gasped. 

“An’ you mean to say—” he pointed to 
the painted sign, “that you’re goin’ ahead 
to stick that shingle up somewheres?” 
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“Why not?” 
“Well,” drawled Zenas Henry, dryly, 
“you might get a job!” 


“Sposen I did?” Captain Phineas’s 
good nature failed to desert him even 
under Zenas Henry’s obvious scorn. 
“What if I did get a job? I don’t ham- 
mer my finger mor’n every third time.” 

Zenas Henry collapsed into silence, and 
realizing that the deep puffs at his pipe 
portended no more conversation the newly 
created carpenter, clasping the sign in 
his arms, moved off toward the front 
fence. From under the grape trellis 
Zenas Henry could see him wrestling in 
the wind and mopping his brow, but he 
offered no aid. At a very rakish slant, 
which reflected no credit upon the skill 
of the artisan, the board was affixed to 
the gate-post. and Captain Phineas am- 
bled back up the hill. 

Two of his fingers were wrapped in 
his red handkerchief and one of his 
knuckles was bleeding, but he beamed 
with satisfaction. 

“It’s up!” he announced. 

Zenas Henry sniffed. 

“What ever set you goin’ on carpenter- 
in, beats me!” said he. “You'll make 
’*bout as good carpenter as a lobster would 
make dentist.” 

Captain Phineas grinned. 

“T can try it, can’t I?” he argued. 

“Oh, you can try it. But just you 
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wait till you get a good big chore on your 
hands! Somebody may send for you— 
have you reckoned on that—some of the 
summer folks, who don’t know you?” 

“They’re the ones I’m layin’ for!” an- 
swered Captain Phineas, with frankness. 

“They’re the only ones who'd be fooled 
into wantin’ you,” was the acid retort. 

But even the Captain, sanguine as he 
was, was unprepared to have a motorcar 
roll up to the door that very noon and 
leave an order that the new carpenter 
call at Professor Farwell’s at three 
o’clock to see about some work. 

With concealed triumph, Captain Phin- 
eas promised to be there promptly. 

And who were the Farwells? 

Ah, no one in Wilton needed to ask 
that! 

Had not old grandfather Nathan Frost 
been a Wilton fisherman? And had not 
his son, Nathan Junior, grown up in the 
house on the Point? A mischievous lad 
was Nathan Junior, a sore trial to his 
parents. Many of the Wilton Fathers 
could, to this day, spin yarns of. his 
pranks! And when, wearied out by 
apologizing for his son’s misconduct, 
Nathan Senior had shipped him to a 
Western lumber camp, how the Wilton 
Fathers shook their heads; and what a 
dark end they predicted for Nathan Jun- 
ior! But with his customary disregard 
for the corncob council which had con- 
signed him to a life of penal servitude, 
Nathan Junior, one summer’s day, re- 
turned to Wilton—returned successful, 
and not a prodigal as the town had de- 
creed. 

“They say Nathan Junior’s rich as a 
Turk!” exclaimed Aunt Martha Crock- 
er. “Think of it—him who never had a 
cent, an’ owed everybody in town! I 
reckon he'll do some laughin’ in his 
sleeve at the folks who called him a rol- 
lin’ stone. He’s gathered his moss a 
good sight better than some of those 
who were stretchin’ their necks to see 
him keep on rollin’!” 

Aunt Martha’s 
enough! 

Futhermore, Nathan Junior continued 
his detours from the path mapped out 
for him, by introducing a wife of re- 
markable beauty. The weary Wilton 
Fathers panted in their attempts to fol- 
low these cross-country trials of Fate. 
Nathan Junior did not remain in Wilton, 
you may be sure. He stayed just long 
enough to good-humoredly display his 
prosperity, and to erect a library which 
he named for that particular Wilton 
Father who had most loudly predicted 
his ultimate ruin—all of which proves 
that the sense of humor so keen in 
Nathan Junior’s boyhood did not desert 
his maturer years! 

After his departure, frequent rumors 
reached the villagers regarding Nathan 
Junior’s career. He had rolled up a for- 
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tune by inventing some sort of hydraulic 
contrivance concerning which the Town 
Fathers were forced to scratch their 
heads. All this did not matter, however. 
But when, years afterward, a woman 
named Mrs. Farwell, proclaiming herself 
to be Nathan Junior’s daughter, came to 
the village to build a summer residence, 
it mattered very much indeed. Accom- 
panying her was her husband, whom 
gossip declared was a professor in some 
University near Boston; and who, if 
given a heterogeneous lot of fins, wings, 
gills, and feathers, could construct for 
you any sort of animal you might name. 
The couple had with them a boy of ten, 
horses, motor-cars, and servants. 

They put up at the Junction Hotel and 
Professor and Mrs. Farwell came at once 
to Wilton where they bough the knoll 
opposite Zenas Henry, and began the 
construction of a house the like of which 
the townspeople, and even the lofty Junc- 
tion folks, had never before seen. It was 
a colonial mansion—a mansion with a 
pergola, an Italian garden, tennis courts, 
and broad verandas looking out to sea; 
a mansion, as Silas Nickerson avowed, 
with slippery floors everywhere, and 
ever so many big white china tubs that 
you could fill with water an’ waller in! 

Wilton received a liberal education 
while that house was building! 

And it was at this mansion that Cap- 
tain Phineas Taylor, Carpenter, was now 
commanded to appear! 

He was not without trepidation nor 
was his wavering courage strengthened 
when, as he set forth, Zenas Henry 
bawled after him: 

“Now you be careful what you do, 
Phineas Taylor, Mrs. Farwell has been 
a good neighbor to us, besides that, she’s 
a heavy woman. Don’t you go puttin’ 
up some flimsy thing that’ll come down 
with her. I’ve a great regard for Mrs. 
Farwell. An’, Captain Phineas,” he 
added a moment later, “if she should 
ask you to trim up any trees, don’t go 
settin’ on the tip end of the branch, an’ 
then start sawin’ it off. I’ve some re- 
gard for you, too.” 

Turning, the Captain darted a whim- 
sical smile at Zenas Henry. 

“T shan’t do no sawin’, you can anchor 
to that—not unless Mrs. Farwell totes 
out the saw,” he called. 

Yet as he jogged over the hot stretch 
of road, Captain Phineas devoutly wish- 
ed that his first “job” had been about 
anywhere else. What if Mrs. Farwell 
asked him to do something he didn’t 
know how to do? Or worse still, suppose 
what he did do blew down or fell over! 

With every step lower and lower sank 
his spirits. 

As he passed the marshy roadside hol- 
lows, stained to amethyst with masses of 
swaying iris, the flowers seemed to nod 





the full blue tide, the white dunes, nor 
the freshening breeze which bore even 
to the most squalid corners of the village 
the cleansing fragrance of pine and surf. 

He had allowed plenty of time to reach 
The Knoll on the stroke of three, yet it 
was five and after when he turned into 
the broad drive. 

Now, as Mrs. Farwell a woman whose 
days were marked off into checkerboards, 
each square of which was filled, no small 
annoyance resulted from having a square 
or two skipped. When Captain Phineas 
was still afar off he could see her pacing 
the veranda, and he knew enough of 
womankind to interpret her mood to a 
nicety. Hat in hand he approached, and 
while the rebuke trembled on her lips 
he said, with disarming humility: 

“Well, Mis’ Farwell, I reckon you’re 
*bout as mad at me as you can be, an’ I 
don’t blame you a mite!” 

The figure before him, inflated with 
wrath, suddenly shrivelled. 

“But you promised you’d be here at 
three, was the lady’s reproachful protest. 

“Course I did—course I promised! I 
always promise everything; it makes 
folks feel good. Then if I do the things, 
why so much the better!” 

Who could be angry in the face of such 
philosophy? Certainly not Mrs. Farwell, 
imbued as she was with Nathan Junior’s 
sense of humor. 

“You see,” went on the Captain, giv- 
ing his accuser no opportunity for speech, 
“as I was comin’ along Seth Eldridge 
hailed me. He’s bought a new automo- 
bile, Seth has, an’ so he’s busy buildin’ 
a sort of little cottage to keep it in. He 
had the roof most shinged when today 
he noticed it was breezin’ up to rain; se 
he sung out to me to come in an’ help 
him finish the job. If that machine 
should get wet it would mean a sight of 
loss to Seth, an’ I just says to myself: 
‘Mis’ Farwell aint the woman to stand 
by an’ see a man’s fortune soaked up by 
a flood. She’d want me to duff right in 
an’ help Seth.’ You would, wouldn’t you 
now?” 

Confronted by her own virtue Mrs. 
Farwell was forced to live up to it. She 
nodded. 

“I knew it!” declared Captain Phineas. 
“That’s exactly what I told Seth. So 
there I stayed till we’d made the roof so 
tight that the rain can pour down any- 
time now, an’ that automobile will be 
cozy as Jonah was inside the whale. Now, 
Mis’ Farwell”’—the Captain plunged 
boldly in—“what was it you were wantin’ 
me to do?” 

“Do? Oh yes, I'll tell you about it. 
Mr. Bearse, as you know, has gone over 
to Davisport to build a house; he’s to be 
gone a month or more, so I sent for you. 
Will you come inside?” 

Captain Phineas, skating awkwardly 
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at him derisively. There was no joy in 


over the polished floors, followed her into 
the kitchen. 

“My cook tells me,” Mrs. Farwell said, 
“that there is a rustling behind the 
boards in the pantry. Perhaps, while 
the house has been closed during the 
winter a squirrel may have made a nest 
there. At any rate we want the boards 
taken off so we may see what the trouble 
a 

Captain Phineas drew a sigh of relief. 

It was a case for the tack-lifter! 

But what mystery lurked behind those 
boards? 

Suppose—alas, it was not the slightest 
use to suppose! There stood Mrs. Far- 
well at his elbow, waiting. 

He undid his stock in trade, wrapped 
so carefully in the faded red handker- 
chief. 

“I brought only a few tools with me,” 
he observed, with the air of one who had 
chest after chest of other implements at 
home, “cause I didn’t know ’xactly what 
I would need. But luckily I seem to have 
just the right thing at hand.” 

With mighty tugs he attacked the 
sheathing. The nails had been driven 
far in and furthermore had rusted. With 
all his strength he pulled. At last a 
board gave way—then another! What- 
ever the horror was, it would soon be re- 
vealed. One more wrench, and the last 
board was off. 

Timidly he peered into the dark hole. 

“It’s a rat’s nest!” he cried with re- 
lief. “The nicest little round nest you 
ever saw, all lined warm as toast with 
rags! Want to look at it? It’s just as 
cunnin’ as can be. Seems an awful pity 
to distrub it. Wouldn’t you just like to 
leave it here, now that you know what 
it is?” 

The Captain, like my Uncle Toby, 
could not bear to hurt a hair on the head 
of a fly. 

“No, indeed. Why, I couldn’t leave a 
rat’s nest in my house,” replied the prac- 
tical Mrs. Farwell. 

“I ’spose not, marm. No, ’spose you 
couldn’t.” The Captain shook his head. 
“You think you must take it out, do 
you?” 

“Certainly!” 

“Yes, I reckon so. "Twould be a bad 
thing to leave. You’re—you’re sure you 
want it out?” 

“Of course.” 

Still Captain Phineas hung back. 

“You ain’t likely to change your mind 
about it?” 

“No,” was the firm response. 

“Well, here goes, then! But it does 
seem somethin’ awful to go breakin’ up 
a happy home like this! Poor little crit- 
ters. What'll they do when they come 
back an’ find it gone?” 

Then a pleasing thought suddenly 
lightened his regret. 

“Maybe they'll build another nest right 
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in the same place!” he-exclaimed. “They 
often de.” 

But Mrs. Farwell mistook the tenor 
of his suggestion. 

“Oh, we can’t have them doing that! 
I’m glad you spoke of #. Don’t you 
know anything that will prevent their 
coming back?” 

“I cal’ate broken glass would fix it 
so’st there’d be nothin’ to tempt ’em to 
settle down there again,” confessed Cap- 
tain Phineas, unwillingly. 

“An execllent idea! Put some about by 
all means. Mary! Break up some of 
those empty bottles in the cellar and 
bring them to Captain Taylor.” 

The glass was brought. 

As if scattering flowers on the graves 
of the departed the Captain reluctantly 
strewed the fragments about and renail- 
ed the sheathing. 

“Was that all for today, marm?” he 
asked. 

He was still rather solemn, the thought 
of the late devistation hanging over him 
like the memory of a crime. 

“No. The other work, however, is in 
the garden. If you will come out, I will 
explain to you what I want done.” 

A wrinkle of anxiety puckered the 
Captain’s brow. What was coming next? 

“Well, at least,” he reflected, as he 
walked down the box-bordered path be- 
hind Mrs. Farwell, “I warn’t struck 
abeam by that! I might have been a 
carpenter all my days for all she knew.” 
He examined his hands critically. “I did 
get some splinters in my thumb, an’ like- 
ly I'll lose the nail on that middle finger 
—the hammer came down on it with a 
fearful bang. But such things don’t 
count for nothin’—I expected ’em!” 

They had now reached the centre of 
the garden where, buried deep in honey- 
suckle, stood a large summerhouse. Mrs. 
Farwell halted before it. 

“T’ve been thinking for some time,” 
said she, “that if this tea-house stood on 
that little rise in the corner, we should 


get a broader view of the ocean. There 
would be more breeze, too.” . 
“So there would, marm! So there 


would!” assented Captain Phineas cord- 
ially. 

“That is what I’ve told my husband,” 
nodded Mrs. Farwell. “So, since you 
agree with me that it is better to have 
it moved, I am going to let you move it.” 

The Captain caught his breath. 

Had she decreed that he transport 
Highland Light to Central Park he could 
not have been more aghast. And she 
spoke as if he had but to take the peaked 
tip of the pagoda between his thumb 
and fore-finger, and set it down in the 
desired spot—an Arabian Night’s feat, 
truly, and he, alas, the Aladdin! 

“So you were thinkin’ of havin’ it put 
over there!” he repeated, pointing to the 
distant group of mulberry trees. 


Te.” 

“Over in that corner!” 

“a 

“Humph!” 

There was disconcerting significance 
in the monosylable. 

“Why not?” 

“Oh no reason in the world, marm— 
none that I know of. If you wanted it 
changed onto Monomoy you should have 
it there,” was the gallant response. “I 
was only thinkin’ how queer it was you 
should have hit on just that spot.” 

“Isn’t it a good place?” 

“I reckon the place is well enough,” 
mused the Captain. “But how strange 
things come round sometimes!” 

Mrs. Farwell waited, but as Captain 
Phineas volunteered nothing further she 
persisted : 

“What is the matter with that grove of 
mulberry trees?” 

“Nothin’ much. I was just s’prised 
at your lightin’ on that corner for your 
summer-house, ’cause it is the identical 
spot where I saw the adders fightin’ yes- 
terday.” 

“Adders!” 

“Yes. There were two of ’em pitchin’ 
into each other in great shape. You nev- 
er saw such a set-to! The Monitor-Mer- 
rimac fight warn’t no sort of a scrim- 
mage compared to it!” 

“Adders!” repeated Mrs. Farwell, gath- 
ering her skirts about her and stepping 
up on an elevated bit of the rockery. 
“What—what became of them?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, marm,” responded 
the Captain with unconcern. “I went 
home to dinner.” 

“And left them fighting?” 

“Yes, marm.” 

“But I didn’t know there were adders 
about here.” 

Plainly the lady was disquieted. 

“You didn’t? My land, yes! There’s 
scores of ’em! Why this place used to be 
called Adder Farm ’fore you bought it.” 

This historic data failed to call forth 
the interest Captain Phineas had ex- 
pected. 

“But they do not really hurt anyone, 
do they?” questioned Mrs. Farwell at 
last. “You never heard of anyone being 
bitten by an adder, did you?” 

“Let me see—bit by an adder—bit by 
an adder!” the historian ruminated in 
the dusky corners of his memory. “Yes,” 
he continued slowly, “there was a man 
by the name of Wilkinson, back in the 
seventies, who was bit by an adder.” 

“What became of him?” demanded 
Mrs. Farwell uneasily. “Did it kill 
him?” 

“Oh he drank some adder-root tea? 
That’s famous stuff. Adder-root grows 
along by the brooks, you know. You 
get some, an’ dry it up in the attic, an’ 
then when you’re bit you take an’ steep 
it a couple of hours, an’ make it into 
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tea. After the tea’s cooled "bout an hour 
you drink it,” concluded Captain Phineas. 

“Was that what the Wilkinson man 
did?” 

“Yes, marm.” 

“So he didn’t die after all?” 

“Well—well—yes—he did!” admitted 
Captain Phineas reluctantly. “ '’Twas 
this way: he made the tea an’ drank it— 
slick as a whistle, an’ it would have cured 
him all right, too, if he hadn’t ketched 
somethin’ else; blood-poison, I think the 
doctor called it. Goodness knows where 
he got that! But anyway he did, an’ it 
was the blood-poison that killed him.” 

“Perhaps if he’d taken the adder-root 
tea sooner—” suggested Mrs. Farwell, 
turning aside her head. 

“He took it quick’s he could get round 


to it. We don’t do things down here 
fast’s you do ’em in the city. I believe 
we live longer for it, too.” 

“He didn’t.” 

“N—o!” 

There was a silence. 

“Do you know,” Mrs. Farwell said 


thoughtfully, breaking the long pause, “J 
think I won’t have that tea-house moved 
after all. The more I consider it the 
more foolish it seems to disturb it. It 
is much more convenient where it now 
stands, and I believe it would be wiser 
to leave it there. What do you say?” 

“T think it would be a sight wiser!” 

The opinion came from the Captain’s 
heart. 

“Of course I shall pay you just the 
same. I—” 

“No marm—no indeed! I couldn’t 
take a cent!” interrupted Captain Phin- 
eas. 

“But I insist. Your judgment is worth 
something; besides, I have taken a great. 
deal of your valuable time.” 

“My time!” 

“Yes. 
course.” 

As with difficulty Captain Phineas 
checked the retort that it never had 
been, Mrs. Farwell drew from her purse 
a crisp bill which she forced into his 
hand with a finality that rendered re- 
fusal impossible. 

The Captain touched it in a dazed sort 
of way. Money! His money! Money 
he had earned! Money which would buy 
real things for the child at home! It 
seemed incredible! 

Squaring his shoulders with a new 
dignity as this novel measure of his. 
value dawned upon him, Captain Phineas 
set out toward home. 

How exquisite the swamps of purple 
iris now appeared! The sea, a gold- 
flecked sweep of blue, had never danced. 
as alluringly! He took off his hat and 
let the breeze, fragrant with bay and 
sweet-fern, cool his forehead. 

When at last he reached the foot of 
the drive leading up to the white cot- 
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iage he halted, and from the worn red 
handkerchief rolled about his tools, pro- 
duced the tack-lifter. Then, with eager 
hand he dislodged the sign: 


Captain Phineas Taylor 
Carpenter 


and bore it to the woodshed. One blow 
of the axe, and its glory was shattered 
forever! 

That evening as he sat in the twilight 
with Zenas Henry and his two cronies 
the Captain was unwontedly thoughtful. 
Finally he observed meditatively : 

“I figger I’ll join the mackerel fleet 
after all. You see, when you go a-fishin’ 
you’re pretty nigh sartain you'll have 
nothin’ to do but fish; now when you go 
a-carpenterin’ it’s different! Goodness 
only knows—when you set out a-carpen- 
terin’—what you will find yourself doin’!”’ 





CHAPTER XIl 
The Educational Problem 


“IT never expected, long’s I lived, to see 
those Three Captains set off to work!” 
exclaimed Martha Crocker, as she and 
Uncle Martha were washing dishes the 
next morning. 

“Nor I!” echoed her husband. 

“You didn’t see ’em, did you?” asked 
his wife, turning on him sharply. 

There were times when his echo ir- 
ritated her. 

“N—o—o—o, I didn’t really see ’em,” 
admitted Uncle Martha uncomfortably. 

“Well I did! Much as I hate to be 
stirrin’ before sunrise, I got up an’ 
waited at the window half an hour just 
to watch ’em go by. An’ they went, too! 
They actually went! Likely they never 
would have if it hadn’t been for Mr. 
Perkins’ sermon, but they did! I’d never 
have believed it if I hadn’t witnessed it 
with my own eyes.” 

Without a doubt they went, and it 
was a blistered, sorry set of hands they 
brought back with them after hours at 
hauling bluefish. But they pluckily kept 
their discomfort to themselves, and at 
the end of the week proudly poured their 
first wages into Abbie’s lap. A prompt 
conference followed as to what should 
be done with the money. 

Delight, having now become a joint 
charge, a horde of obligations rose with 
the new relation. First, she must have 
clothes. 

That clear June afternoon was never 
to be forgotten when the entire Brewster 
family bundled into the broad-seated 
wagon and rattled to the Junction shop- 
ping. Oh, the yards of cambric and 
dainty edging, the quantities of gingham 
they bought; the silk gown that Captain 
Benjamin wished to buy; the gaudy red 
and yellow plaid that Captain Jonas did 
buy—sneaking off by himself lest his 
extravagance be discouraged! The shoes 
and stockings they purchased! And the 
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tiny slippers which Zenas Henry insisted 
upon adding, how elfin they were! Then 
there was the little white bed; and the 
rolls of wall-paper abloom with roses, 
which Captain Phineas selected, and 
which Lyman Bearse had promised to 
come and put on some evening when he 
was not busy. 

Had there ever been such pleasure as 
this? Not in that kingdom by the sea! 

In consequence the Three Captains 
fished more earnestly the next week, and 
the smart of their lacerated fingers les- 
sened wonderfully. Captain Phineas’ en- 
thusiasm even soared to such heights 
that he proposed they all give up their 
pipes and turn their tobacco money into 
ribbons and laces; but this sacrifice Ab- 
bie refused to permit. 

Under Lyman’s hand, in the meantime, 
the small room at the head of the stairs 
became a bower of blossoms; and with 
the aid of numberless cans of paint, 
Zenas Henry transformed the worn bu- 
reau and chairs into marvels of white- 
ness. 

Abbie, whose work-basket was heaped 
with wee unfinished garments, now found 
no time to be annoyed by sandy floors 
or rooms that were not picked up, but 
from morning to night sang softly as she 
ran tucks and ruffles with deft needle. 
There had been a day, she admitted to 
herself, when the spiritual rather than 
the physical well-being of the child would 
have been her first care; but that day 
had long since passed. She had become 
very humble about her theology—reticent, 
even—and strangely loth to dictate her 
dogmas to others. 

The only creed Delight possessed was 
as simple as Zenas Henry’s own—that 
there were precious few folks who 
wouldn’t be saved. Wilton termed it a 
dangerous doctrine, and once Abbie her- 
self would have considered it so; but not 
now. Perhaps it was because the faith 
beneath the belief was so sincere that 
she had not the heart to attempt to alter 
it. Strangely enough, therefore, it was 
the intellectual rather than the moral 
problem that proved most difficult for the 
child’s guardians. 

Delight’s education, they soon learned, 
consisted of a collection of facts con- 
glomerate and heterogeneous as the con- 
tents of a grab-bag. Although she had 
a thorough knowledge of the coast from 
Halifax to Florida, although she could 
box the compass with a celerity that 
might have done honor to an old salt, 
she was as innocent of spelling and arith- 
metic as one of Maeterlinck’s unborn 
souls. By leagues she surpassed children 
of her own age in some subjects, only to 
be far out-distanced by them in others. 

“If we could snip off—well, say, half 
of what she knows ’bout the Gulf Stream, 
for instance, an’ hitch it onto what she 


knows 'bout figgers she’d fetch up mighty 
near right,” asserted Captain Benjamin. 

Undoubtedly, for the present, the girl 
was no candidate for the town school. 

“We've just got to teach her our- 
selves,” Zenas Henry said, “till we can 
get her to the point of joinin’ in with 
children of her own age.” 

Accordingly another trip was made to 
the Junction and a small blackboard, a 
spelling book, reader and arithmetic aug- 
mented the child’s rapidly accumulating 
outfit. Then an educational congress 
took place! 

“Captain Benjamin better take the 
readin’,” decided Zenas Henry. “He reads 
mor’n the rest of us. Most every evenin’ 
he’s the one has the paper.” 

“Half the time he’s asleep behind it,” 
put in Captain Phineas. 

“T ain’t either!” was the tart protest 
from Captain Benjamin. “An’ anyway, 
if I am, you can’t say much. There's 
been times when you couldn’t keep your 
own eyes open.” 

Captain Phineas did not press his de- 
fense. ! 

“The writin’ an’ spellin’ I think I’ll 
take myself,” went on Zenas Henry. “I'd 
kinder like to brush up on some of those 
words with ei in ’em; not that I see it 
makes the flip of a cod’s tail of differ- 
ence which letter you put first. Still, you 
feel more in it with other folks if you 
set the letters down in the same order’s 
they do. I’m certainly the one to take 
the writin’ cause my hands ain’t all cut 
up with trawlin’.” 

There was a general nod of assent. 

“Now I reckon we’d better turn both 
Captain Jonas an’ Captain Phineas loose 
on the arithmetic. Two sets of brains 
are better’n one, an’ between ’em they’d 
oughter hit it right once in a while,” he 
concluded. 

“Once in a while!” retorted Captain 
Phineas scornfully. “We can hit it right 
every time, Zenas Henry. Ain’t we got 
the book?” 

“Yes, you’ve got the book ’nough,” 
drawled Zenas Henry, “but as I figger 
from soundin’ it, it ain’t goin’ to be a 
beacon of light to them as sit in dark- 
ness. The man who wrote it may have 
known what the answers to his questions 
was, but if he did, he kep’ ’em to him- 
self.” 

“Do you mean to say there ain’t any 
answers set down?” 

“Course there ain’t! What good would 
it be to give a child a book with the an- 
swers all lined up in the back of it? No, 
there ain’t a bloomin’ answer. It’s like- 
ly, though, if you got stuck you could 
drop a line to the man,” suggested Zenas 
Henry. “He must have left his address 
in the book somewheres.” 

“Well, who ever heard of such a way 
to write an arithmetic!” Captain Phineas 
broke out. “Why I could get up a set of 





sums if I didn’t have ‘em to answer. 
Anybody could! Dollars to doughnuts 
the feller couldn't do ’em himself! Listen 
to this, now: 

“If a bottle an’ a cork cost sixty cents, 
cn’ the cork cost one-sixth as much as 
the bottle, what did the cork cost?” 

“Pooh! That ain’t hard! Nobody 
needs to worry their head ’bout that,” 
cried Captain Jonas derisively. “The 
cork cost a sixth of the bottle—ten cents; 
an’ of course the bottle cost sixty cents.” 

“No, no, Captain Jonas,” Captain 
Phineas contradicted, shaking his head 
sagely. “No, indeed! Why, it says right 
here that both of ’em together cost sixty 
cents.” 

“But they couldn’t, don't you see!” 

Settling back in his chair as if he had 
closed the incident forever, Captain Jonas 
began to whistle Nancy Lee. 

Captain Benjamin, on the contrary, 
waxed uneasy and rising, began to pace 
the room—his eyes fixed thoughtfully on 
the toes of his boots. 

Zenas Henry scratched his head. 

“It does say they cost sixty cents all 
together,” he ventured, after studying 
the book carefully. 
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“No matter "bout that,” was Captain 
Jonas’ comfortable response. “Listen to 
me, now. If a bottle an’ cork cost sixty 
cents, an’ the cork cost a sixth as much 
as the bottle, wouldn’t the cork have to 
cost ten cents? Course ’twould! Ten 
is a sixth of sixty, ain’t it?” 

“But don’t you see,” began Captain 
Phineas eagerly, “that then you’d have 
the bottle costin’ sixty cents, an’ the cork 
costin’ ten cents!” 

“Well, what of it?” 

Captain Jonas smiled a satisfied smile. 

“That would make ’em both cost sev- 
enty cents all together!” argued Captain 
Phineas triumphantly. 

“That’s all right, ain’t it? Seventy 
cents ain’t goin’ to break anybody, is 
it?” Captain Jonas glanced from one to 
another, a challenge in his eye. 

“But the man didn’t have but sixty 
cents in the beginnin’,” put in Zenas 
Henry, plainly unconvinced. 

“Oh, law! Of course he did!” an- 
swered Captain Jonas. “Just you imagine 
a man settin’ out to buy anything with 
only sixty cents in his pocket, an’ blowin’ 
in every darn copper of it on a bottle an’ 
a cork! Where was he goin’ to get his 
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tobacco? Don’t you fret! He warn’t 
tellin’ right out in the arithmetic how 
much money he had. He had some more 
tucked away in his hip pocket, of course, 
an’ he took out ten cents of it an’ paid 
for that cork when he found the man 
was goin’ to charge him for it. You 
wouldn’t have him turn round an’ go 
sloppin’ along a bottle without any cork 
in it, would you? But where he made 
his mistake,” Captain Jonas shook his 
finger impressively at his audience, 
“where he made his mistake, I say, was 
not askin’ "bout that cork in the be- 
ginnin’! Now there ain’t a mite of need 
for Delight to go fussin’ with these num- 
bers. All she’s got to learn from this 
sum is that when she sets out to buy a 
bottle she must find out first whether the 
cork goes with it or not.” 

His hearers greeted this wisdom with 
approval. 

“IT will say,” agreed Captain Phineas, 
“it was a shabby trick to stick the feller 
for that cork. Poor man! Like’s not 
the thought never entered his head! It 
just proves there’s tricks in all trades, 
sure as ‘lection!” 


(To be Continued) 
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W inter Reverie 


By Robert Page Lincoln 


I 


IGH noon—and no sound stirs the quietude; 


II 


Late afternoon and purple gloom portends! 


All Nature hushed—e’en in the thicket, 
All silenced too the piping of the cricket— 
From mid-day’s tomb dry breezes idly brood 
Upon the naked turf and still more hotly nude— 
The sun’s bright disc hangs flaming in the blue! 
And faint at first yet gathering life anew 
A choir in the grass breathes out an interlude. 
Once more a pause and a deep stillness falls— 
Then—as to break my slumber lightly come, 
A heat-crazed gad-fly circles o’er my head, 
And whirrs away with a decreasing hum. 
As the long hour wanes the shadows lie as dead, 
Only one bird deep in the woodland calls! 


Even more hushed than noon—no sound; 
Save for the swallows rising from the ground - 

A veering clan that o’er the zenith wends. 

A rumble now of thunder as the heaven rends:— 
Jove’s forked lightening, bursting every bound; 
As known of Milton—Dante’s rare confound, 

Huge sundered trees the terrored vision lends! 

Rain comfortable dripping from ensoddened eaves; 
A bickering streamlet laughing life away, 

Transparent tears that gem the window’s cheek. 

An earthworm’s stretched journey, as in play; 

A robin’s song, and the wind, gently meek, 
Gilding with music the embowered leaves! 














Chat from a Bookstore 


By Virginia Smith Cowper 


reviews recently, and they are not the least important 
part of a great book business. 

Literature which will interest the women in the home has 
appeared very generously this winter and there are some ex- 
ceptionally good volumes for us to consider. 

The busy housewife who is always looking for something 
new in menus, the man in the home whose duty it is to be 
always at his best, mentally and physically, the children of the 
family who must be entertained, are the folks who will find 
these books to their liking. 

A long felt want is supplied in The Pure Food Cook Book, 
by Mildred Maddocks and Dr. Harvey W. Wiley. Many a 
woman does not really know how to buy foodstuffs for the 
family, and even after the proper purchases have been made 
the whole substance is taken away by bad cooking. 

The two authors of this book have worked together ad- 
mirably, and have made the text so simple and concise that any 
one, no matter how little they know of domestic affairs can 
make a working success of it. 

It is full of suggestions for menus, ideas for entertaining 
on a moderate scale, and hints on running the household 
economically. 

This book would be a good wedding present, for it would 
save the poor little bride many times from making culinary 
blunders and therefore from embarrassment. 

It is well illustrated, there being pictures of the different 
cuts of meat (which are found in very few books) and also 
half-tone plates, showing proper table service. 

Taken as a book for the home it will prove invaluable to 
many who are striving to get the most out of a small income. 

During this past winter there developed among the cattle 
in some parts of our country the dreaded aphthous fever. 

This made it necessary in certain communities for the 
people to resort to a vegetarian diet. Of course they naturally 
wished to vary their menus as much as possible, so books on 
the subject were sought. 

There were several good ones on the market, when a new 
one was published called Meatless Cookery, by Marie M. Gill- 
more. An introduction to the book is written by Dr. Louis F. 
Bishop. 

This book is designed to fill two wants, first, for those who 
must live on meat substitutes to escape contamination from 
cattle, and second, for those who suffer from auto-intoxication. 

Miss Gillmore has arranged her book very well indeed and 
it contains everything the average housekeeper should need. 

There is one fault, however, and that is in the price of 
the book. 

If an author wishes to reach the masses she must make 
the price within their means. Many authors, and publishers, 
too, for that matter, think because a book is designed along 
scientific lines it is necessary to make the price almost prohibi- 
tive. 

In these times when positions are getting fewer and wages 
less, it is impossible for the average family to pay two dollars 
for a cook book, which is the price of this one. 

That is too much for any book of its kind, no matter who 
wrote it, and we who meet the customers, see them drop the 
book immediately uron learning its price. 


B = for practical use seem to have been overlooked in 


The first book mentioned in this article is sold for one 
dollar, and the authors are probably much better known than 
those of Meatless Cookery, and it seems only reasonable, if the 
authors wished to have their books widely distributed, then 
the price should have been made to fit the average pocketbook. 
But then again if they felt that they wished to enjoy a certain 
exclusiveness and limit the edition, then they are perfectly 
right in the price of the book. 

This has been called the efficient age, but when we read 
Increasing Your Mental Efficiency, by Dr. Edward Huntington 
Williams we have our doubts about our progress. 

Within the last month there have come to my desk many 
books for review, but I must admit, it has been many a day 
since I have read such a convincing one. 

Dr. Williams covers almost every phase of the subject and 
tells us “we are showing grave symptoms of a nation afflicted 
with ‘nerves.’” He claims we are not giving our minds the 
care that we bestow upon our bodies and that insanity is grad- 
ually creeping in on us almost to an alarming degree. 

The book is so readable any one cannot fail to grasp its 
meaning. It covers the whole point at issue from caring for 
the child’s mind to increasing our national efficiency. 

This is a book for every member of the family and at any 
reading we are sure to have gained something. 

If a good mental balance is wanted, just read this book, 
which is so popularly told, and you will not only be entertained, 
but helped materially. 

During last autumn Ellye Howell Glover brought out a 
book which is going to be of use to mothers and’ teachers— 
Dame Courtesy’s Book of Games for Children is going to help 
many people over rough places. 

There are more than one hundred games, many entirely 
new, for indoor and outdoor use. They are also designed for 
special occasions as Doll Parties, Birthdays, Christmas, Easter 
and Hallowe’en. 

This is a handy little volume and ought to find its way 
to the book shelf in the school room as well as among the 
books which mothers keep for reference. 

For lovers of: good books there came a new edition of 
Bulfinch’s Mythology. 

There have been many ways of publishing this notable 
work, but never have we had it in its present form; that is, 
one volume. 

This neat book of nine hundred and twelve pages contains 
“The Age of Fable,” “The Age of Chivalry” and “Legends of 
Charlemagne.” 

A rather striking addition to this work includes “The 
Nibelungen Lied,” with a summary of Richard Wagner’s own 
version of his music dramas. 

These were done by Oliver Huckel with whose work we 
are so familiar. 

The illustrations in half-tones, mostly from great works 
of art, both in sculpture and painting, add much dignity to 
the book. 

Another feature worthy of mention here is the pronounc- 
ing dictionary accompanying the index. This makes not only 
a fine gift, but a most desirable tool for the student or the 
litterateur. 


Yiiu 


News From the New York Theaters 


The Persistency of a Lie 


HE disintegrating power of a lie 
has always been an attractive 


theme for the dramatist, and no 
matter how often it is used, it never fails 
to leave one with a distinct idea of the 
cleansing power of truth. Many years 
ago Mr. Henry Arthur Jones wrote a 
splendid comedy called The Liars; light 
in its social vein, yet it was deep in the 
significance of its character. Modern 
comedy can skim over the surface, as in 
the late Clyde Fitch’s The Truth, yet 
convey the force of its meaning through 
a pervasive satire. In the modern classic 
drama we know of no more powerful 
treatment of the enervating effects of the 
lie than that which became the real 
protagonist in Mr. Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy’s The Winterfeast. And so other 
instances, too innumerable to mention, 
might be given to show how perennial 
the theme is in the playhouse. 

In The Lie, Mr. Jones, as usual, shows 
himself to be a mastercraftsman of the 
old school; yet none the less solid in his 
construction and none the less sure in his 
portraiture. In this story he places the 
lie between two sisters, one of whom has 
gone wrong. The weight of suspicion 
rests upon the shoulders of the innocent. 
In this way the little liar separates her 
sister from the man she loves, and theri 
herself marries him, all the time hiding 
her former wrong-doing and the child 
which has resulted therefrom. 

For years the lie well nigh crushes the 
lonely sister until the day arrives when 
a real man rents the abbey which has 
been her home for so many years. He 
is a man of untold wealth left him by a 
patent-medicine uncle, and with this 
wealth he proceeds to bring life into the 
lonely girl’s way, and plenty into the 
larder of the cleverly drawn baronet of 
Shale Hall. He is the real hero, and it 


By Montrose J. Moses 


is he who has seen the two sisters some 
years before at Brighton during the per- 
iod preceding the birth of the child. It 
is he, also, who has been the thoughtless 
means of so confusing the true state of 
affairs that suspicion is readily put upon 
the innocent. 

The enormity of the way in which the 
erring sister persists in the lie, getting 
deeper and deeper as each new circum- 
stance arrives, quite overpowers the au- 
dience, who are somewhat taken aback 
by the pronounced way in which Mr. 
Jones allows his character to live the lie 
to the full extent of its blackness. Then 
arrives the moment when the real hero 
discovers how unconsciously the lonely 
sister has carried the tragedy of the lie; 
wondering why her former suitor could 
have left her so precipitately, and so 
soon after married the other girl. In a 
scene full of power, full of possibilities 
as to the acting, she discovers the falsity 
of her married sister; it dawns upon her 
what has been taken from her through 
the power of a lie. And she swears, in 
a scene which quite slipped from Miss 
Illington who became physically violent 
rather than profoundly emotional, to 
bring the liar to her knees—the sister 
who has been a coward and a thief all 
along, though the baronet thinks her 
vivacious and the hope of Shale Abbey’s 
future fortunes. The final act is still 
stronger; the lie is about to fall upon the 
shoulders deserving of its ruthless ven- 
geance. The two sisters face each other, 
and there is a scene of real awakening 
and of deserved reckoning. Mr. Jones 
has so pictured the erring sister that 
there is no hope of retrieving her lost 
character. Even the real hero realizes 
that, for when he hears that the sister 
has promised to make full confession to 
her husband of the wrong she has com- 
mitted in the past, of the lie she has been 
living all along, he threatens to tell the 


husband himself if she has not cleared 
herself by their next meeting. 


Lou-Telligen 


In Secret Strings 
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Douglas J. Wood 
At the Bandbox Theater 


It is a manly hero Mr. Jones has pic- 
tured, all the more manly through the 
superlative acting of Mr. C. Aubrey 
Smith. He is willing to marry the lonely 
sister, even though at first she cannot 
give him all the love he deserves, but we 
know, through the frankness of his char- 
acter, that the life will be a happy one, 
much happier than if the lie had not 
been told, and she had married the first 
man, now her sister’s husband. 


Cast in a mould of twenty years ago, 
with a portraiture of the baronet who 
must reflect some of his own philosophy 
of the changing times, Mr. Jones again 
proves himself to be a solid credit to the 
English stage, even though his social 
conscience is still the conscience of an 
England untouched by democratic prob- 
lems. In comparison with dramas of the 
new theater, he is old fashioned, yet in 
our break from the past, we must not 
discount the constructive force of Jones 
and Pinero. Pinero, more than Jones, 
sacrificed sincerity for theatricalism; 
Jones, more than Pinero, has always re- 
flected a keener philosophy of life, though 
he has ever been handicapped by the lim- 
itations of his inventive power. But The 
Lie is written with great vigor and 
surety, and this cannot be said of the 
later plays of Pinero. It is interesting 
to turn to Mr. Jones’ earlier dramas, 
like Judah, The Middleman and Michael 
and His Lost Angel, which were ac- 
counted “advanced” when they were first 
produced, and contrast them with the 
social, problematic dramas of the pres- 
ent. What we must realize is that Mr. 
Jones has his historical position, and 
that now, rather than expect from him a 
wider range of sympathy, we necessarily 
get from him a deeper expression of what 
he has held to be true in life for many 
years. Even in his essays he is now 
pleading for permanent things rather 
than for experimental things; and he is 
pleading in the same manner, but in 
deeper and more authoritative tones than 
were sounded as early as the days when 


From Driven 


Alexandra Carlisle 
In Driven 


he wrote a preface for Saints and Sin- 
ners. 

In the present piece, Miss Illington 
returned to New York after a long ab- 
sence. The last time she was here she 
appeared in Mr. Charles Kenyon’s excel- 
lent Kindling which failed because of its 
incisive gloom. As the wronged sister, 
she was best at those moments which re- 
quired subdued, shaded emotion, those 
pathetic moments where wistfulness and 
mystification blend together. In the 
strong scenes, as I have indicated, she 
overstepped reserve, and became coarse 
in a futile effort to be frenzied. Miss 
Violet Heming assumed consistently and 
willessly the réle of the lying sister, and 
her consistency made her work very dis- 
tinctive. Mr. Vincent Serrano was the 
first suitor, and either through his acting, 
or through delineation by Mr. Jones, 
made of the man a rather despicable 
coward. The baronet was excellently 
played by Mr. Alfred Bishop. 

Altogether The Lie is deserving of a 
good run. This is the second delightful 
offering Mr. Jones has made to the New 
York public this season. As an example 
of High Comedy, no more delicate enter- 
tainment could have been written than 
Mary Goes First, which forms a part of 
Miss Marie Tempest’s refreshing rep- 
ertory. 


Another Little Theater 


NE of the most unique movements 
O in the American Theater is the 
the 


establishment, throughout 


country, of little theaters, run under pat- 
ronage, and pledged to the support of 
drama of the sincere, as opposed to the 
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commercial, type. What has already been 
done in Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia 
is now a matter of history, and even Mr. 
Ames’ tiny playhouse, though somewhat 
related to the professional theatrical mar- 
ket, is distinguished because of its ar- 
tistic policy. The more homes of this 
sort we have for the drama, the more 
hope have we for the ultimate conquest 
of art over commercialism, of sincerity 
over theatricalism, of literary feeling 
over tawdry sensationalism. The com- 
mercial manager should regard these lit- 
tle theaters as a future menace to his 
own short-sighted policy. 

New York has just welcomed the open- 
ing of the Bandbox Theater, under the 
directorship of Mr. Douglas Wood. The 
distinguished list of patrons and sub- 
scribers would stigmatize it as being a 
society affair; the consulting board, com- 
prising such men as Mr. Percy Mackaye, 
Mr. Hamlin Garland, Mr. John W. Alex- 
ander and Mr. David Bispham, would 
lead one to expect that it might fall into 
the rut of artistic, poetic drama; but to 
judge by the opening bill, Jerome K. 
Jerome’s Poor Little Thing, from the 
French of Jules Lemaitre, we are pleased 
to find that Mr. Wood intends to run his 
theater as a place of amusement rather 
than as a center for special pleading. 
Worthy movements are often snuffed out 
right at the beginning by starting at the 
least effective point of their seriousness. 

The Bandbox will endeavor to estab- 
lish in New York a permanent company 
of players; and whatever profits accrue 
during this first season over and above 
the actual running expenses will serve as 
a sinking fund for future independence. 
Once in this position, Mr. Wood will then 
become experimental in his choice of 
plays, without fear of loss. Altogether 
The Bandbox starts out with every wor- 
thy intention, and we welcome its pres- 
ence. There are some who argue that 
this is not a time for stock companies, 
but I believe that Mr. Wood is correct in 
his intention: to bring a company of 
players through constant training up to 
‘he ievel of artistic adequacy is better 
than spending an institution’s substance 
on one big actor whose salary is almost 
prohibitive. Mr. Wood’s playhouse is far 
removed from the theatrical field; it is 
way over on the East side, on Fifty-sey- 
enth street, having once been a German 
theater of the popular kind. Redecora- 
tion and fresh paint here and there have 
made of this little place, with its two 
hundred and ninety-nine seats, a most 
comfortable home, and the management 
has placed it on a footing of comparison 
with the Little Theater, which is one of 
the most tasteful structures we have in 
the city. Mr. Wood plans to give four 
plays during the present season, and he 
will himself make his appearance both 
as actor and as playwright. No an- 
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nouncements have been made of a char- 
acter which will lead us to believe that 
Mr. Wood is on the lookout for the intel- 
lectual drama of the Galsworthy, Barker, 
Shaw type. But that may be due to the 
fact that the “new” dramatists, though 
they are not actuated by the commercial 
idea, are strongly conscious of financial re 
wards. After Mr. Wood finds himself 
with sufficient funds back of him, he will 
be able to pick and choose and negotiate. 
The Stage Society, so it has been an- 
nounced, will support Mr. Granville Bar- 
ker in his season about to open at Wal- 
lack’s Theater. Is not that a fair indi- 
cation of the fact that even in independ- 
ent movements, financial returns are 
paramount? Yet why does the Stage So- 
ciety send an actor so closely associated 
with intimate drama, to a barnlike audi- 
torium where intimacy is lost in vast 
fields of seats, instead of arranging, for 
example, with Mr. Wood, who has the 


Irene Fenwick 
In The Song of Songs 


house or with the Princess Theater, where 
the one-act play policy has met with an 
untimely halt? For it is in such a the- 
ater as the Bandbox or the Princess that 
we in America will probably find our 
salvation from the commercialism, 
against which we have railed these many 
years past. With his sinking fund at 
command, Mr. Wood might better have 
been able to assist Mr. Barker than the 
Stage Society; inasmuch as the commer- 
cial managers were evidently not cordial 
in their offers of a theater of the average 
size. 

Mr. Wood has started off wisely, and 
Poor Little Thing is a pleasant comedy 
which tells the story of a famous artist 
and his son—the artist a middle aged 
kindly old soul, happily married, but 
treasuring in his heart the love of one 
of his art pupils who finally falls in love 
with the son. The situations that arise 


are domestically of a most distressing 
kind, inasmuch as the wife, kindly and 
well-meaning, is jealous of this girl who 
would rob her of her son as well as of 
the husband’s love. One can readily 
imagine what Mrs. Ibsen must have gone 
through that summer when Ibsen, at 
Gossensas, fell in love with a young girl 
whom he afterwards immortalized as 
Hilda Wangel. It is a pathetic study of 
a middle aged man’s realization that he 
is growing old—this play called Poor Lit- 
tle Thing—the last flash in the heart of 
remembered youth; the one twinge of 
jealous resentment over the fact that the 
son has what the father lacks. And then 
the mellow resignation which brings an 
old fool to his senses. The curtain falls 
on a warm atmosphere of domestic peace. 

As given by Mr. Wood’s players, the 
piece afforded an evening’s good enter- 
tainment. There was nothing unusual in 
the text, nothing brilliant in the acting. 
Yet everything was done with adequate 
care, Miss Janet Dunbar and Mr. Eric 
Blind assuming the leading réles with 
sincerity and a happy understanding of 
the characters. 

Mr. Wood should receive support. If 
he is far off the main theatrical line, and 
near Third Avenue, let him take courage 
and remember that the Lyceum Theater 
on Fourth Avenue gloriously survived 
the wiseacres who shook their heads and 
declared that nothing could succeed so 
far from Broadway. The play’s the 
thing, Mr. Wood, and until that sinking 
fund has taken root, it is well to.be mod- 
est and entertaining while making ready 
for the real intellectual test. 


Easy Dramatists 
F THERE was ever a time in the his- 
I tory of the drama when it was in- 

cumbent on the dramatist to be sin- 
cere it is now, when close workmanship 
and clear analysis are characteristic of 
the “new” school. There is no need for 
us to deceive ourselves that the mere 
theatrical will ever cover up the inter- 
stices of poor thinking, or disguise the 
frail structure of a thin plot. For as 
theatergoers we have been trained to ex- 
pect honesty of purpose and truth of 
characterization, and no dissembling can 
make us accept a false coin as the real 
dramatic currency. 

The field of the theater offers a vast 
opportunity to the artist who has a sense 
of what the theater is. But let the new- 
comer not think that he or she can amble 
in, and blind an audience, which has ap- 
plauded Galsworthy or Masefield or St. 
John Hankin or the Irish players, with 
the gaudy tinsel and the hollow suspense 
and the impossible situations of a trump- 
ed-up theatricalism which we have long 
ago discarded. The sooner the newcomer 
realizes that he cannot pass for sincerity 
that which has no meaning or substance, 
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the sooner will he find a proper profession 
in some other walk of life. 

Though this may sound ill-natured, it 
is only intended as a warning to those 
who are tempted toward the stage with 
nothing to contribute to the stage. I 
have more than once advocated in this 
country a closer connection between the 
actual theater and literature; I have al- 
ways declared that the literary man or 
woman who took the theater seriously, 
and who approached it with the humility 
which every artist should feel who is 
about to work in a new medium, and to 
seek expression by means of a new tech- 
nique, would have something valuable to 
contribute to the dramatic history of 
America. But my experience has been 
so far that these literary workers amble 
into the theater with a false idea that a 
play means dialogue, and that dialogue is 
only broken up sentences distributed 
among a group of actors. I have seen 








Otis Skinner 
In The Silent Voice 


authors who have trumped up the con- 
tents of a short story and strained it 
through three acts; I have seen other 
authors who have taken perfectly con- 
sistent characters out of their books and 
put them through situations which their 
better reasoning knew would scarcely 
bear analysis in a book, but which they 
now called dramatic “novelty.” And then 
I have heard them scold because, when 
the play failed, they were shown their 
story a mere object of shreds and patches. 
To such easy dramatists is it a wonder 
that they think the stage is going to the 
dogs? Yet we are in the midst of an era 
when the real dramatist is striving to 
give us a product which the critic is 
rightly terming the “drama of sincerity.” 

Miss Kate Jordan (Mrs. Vermilye) -is 
a short story writer of distinction, and 
she has essayed to write a play for Mr. 
Lou-Telligen which she calls Secret 
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Strings. It is a detective piece of the 
same family as Under Cover, but having 
not the slightest family likeness as to 
dexterity of narrative or unusualness of 
climax. There are four disjointed acts, 
crowding in one upon the other the most 
irrelevant moments, through which a de- 
testible thief plans to take off the jewels 
of his titled hostess—how he got there 
undiscovered is unexplainable—and tor- 
tures his wife who is his hostess’ com- 
panion. There is some absurd contriving 
which culminates in a fancy dress dinner, 
solely framed to display the picturesque 
“Maria Rosa,” “chuck-it-all” methods of 
Mr. Telligen, and to give him a moment 
of fiery oratory when he declares himself 
some sort of a revolutionary, with a bit 
of the aristocrat thrown in, and waits to 
see his victims drink coffee which is 
drugged to its last drop. But after slip- 
ping through bedrooms, demanding au- 
dience with his wife, after smoking cigar- 
ettes at moments when it were illbred to 
do so, after whistling in mysterious fash- 
ion to his pals outside; after showing a 
“ha-ha” jealousy for the nephew of the 
Count, who had once been his wife’s 
suitor—it all turns out that the supposed 
Count and Countess and rest of the 
household, except the wife and the 
nephew, are detectives, trying to protect 
the jewels until the real Count and Coun- 
tess arrive. 

So we are worked up—or supposed to 
be—until the moment when M. Hero is 
caught and handcuffed. Now is to come 
the supreme moment of the play. Sur- 
rounded on all sides by clever detectives 
—and handcuffed into the bargain—M. 
Hero grabs the pistol which is flashed 
so bravely by the head officer of the law, 
and holds them all at bay. The wife— 
consistently played by Miss Nash who 
seemed to grope wildly about for some 
reality—whines and shivers through the 
play, cowed by threats of instant death 
should she betray the villainy; the 
nephew knows all along that M. Hero is 
a thief, but does little or nothing to pro- 
tect the jewels which jingled out of tune 
in their tin splendor as they were slipped 
into the hero’s pocket. And so, without 
the adventurousness of a Raffles, M. Hero 
gets off free. And he leaves his wife 
behind him—she who continually declares 
throughout the play that her life is all so 
different, and that she married in a mo- 
ment of infatuation, passing her happi- 
ness by when she refused M. the Nephew 
some years before. When the curtain 
drops we are made pretty well aware that 
the nephew is not going to be refused a 
second time. 

Despite the affected manner of Mr. 
Telligen, despite the romantic accents of 
Hamilton Revell, despite the humorous 
strutting of Frederick de Belleville, the 
general tempo of the piece was commend- 
able, though what is the use of beating 
time when there is no music to follow? 











Miss Jordan began in her first act to tell 
a story—thus showing her ignorance of 
the most apparent law of the drama. 
Then she began to throw dust in our 
eyes by giving us false adventure. 
Then she showed the average disinclina- 
tion on the part of the fiction writer to 
distinguish between narrative and dia- 
logue; she was so impatient to have a 
play on the stage that she failed to look 
over the ground-plan of her handiwork 
and to see how riddled with cracks it 
was. And so, when her play is taken off, 
she will leave the theater shaking her 
head over the deplorable conditions of 
the stage! 


A Few Dramatic Notes 


R. E. TEMPLE THURSTON is 
M the author of a four-act comedy 

entitled Driven, which Mr. Froh- 
man hastily threw on to fill a gap in the 
season of the Empire Theater. Truly it 
may be said of this piece, which will be 
quietly resting in the storehouse by the 
time this paragraph is printed, that its 
happiest moments were when the curtain 
was down. For while the curtain was up, 
we were given the unhappy life of a 
woman doomed by her physicians to die 
within two years. What to do with these 
two years was the problem of the four 
acts, the woman’s husband being a pre- 
occupied member of Parliament striving 
to keep the tragic sentence away from his 
wife. But she knows, for she listened at 
the door during the consultation, and she 
looks for the love denied her by her hus- 
band’s preoccuaption in the person of a 
Captain, who is on close footing with the 
family. The plot mounts to the point 
where the husband discovers the tragedy 
and faces the lover in the only powerful 
scene in the play. Then there is the dis- 
covery that the wife is not going to die 
—with grotesque humor regarding the 
medical profession, and the awakening of 
the husband. One would not have minded 
the gloom of the play had it not been ac- 
centuated by the monotonous acting of 
Miss Alexandra Carlisle and the consist- 
ent dreary presence of Miss Haidee 
Wright, who squeezed from her réle every 
bit of the distress it contained. But what 
one did mind was the lack of illumination 
as to the characters. They were all fig- 
ures of the worn-out stage type, their 
lives moving in a triangle long since rust- 
ed by falsely romantic tears. 





Mr. Otis Skinner is too excellent an 
actor to be wasted on such deplorable 
drama as The Silent Voice. Mr. Jules 
Eckert Goodman is the author of the play 
which is founded on a story by Gouver- 
neur Morris, and in the first act we 
thought that he would create a character 
of some bigness. Montgomery Starr is a 
man who suffers from deafness; in secret 
he has learned the language of the lips, 














but the tragedy is that he is a musician 
and must now give his piano work up. 
He is wealthy into the bargain and he is 
in love with his ward. The problems that 
nearly overwhelm him are lifted when his 
ward, in a fit of gratefulness, consents 
to marry him. Then follow her doubts 
and misgivings, and “Monty’s” noble at- 
titude of resignation and determination 
to save his wife whatever sorrow he can. 
He will withdraw and finally let her di- 
vorce him. An attractive nephew is of 
course the real cause of his wife’s de- 
fection. What in the meantime to do 
with his life! One day he finds that with 
the aid of field glasses he can read the 
lips of passersby on the street below. He 
discovers the hidden tragedies of lovers 
in Central Park, and with his wealth 
he strives to be the Good Samaritan. With 
his valet he becomes a sort of private 
charitable organization. Mr. Goodman 
introduces several transparent scenes 
which show to the audience what “Monty” 
is looking at, through his glasses, and 
one of these scenes reveals the: struggle 
the poor wife has with the nephew when 
he asks her throw over the deaf one 
and come with him. How on earth 
“Monty” can read the lips of passersby 
at night time, even though there be moon- 
light in the Park, seven or ten stories 
below, Mr. Goodman fails to explain; 
it’s an interesting case for optics! Nev- 
ertheless the nephew proves himself a 
rascal, and the wife returns to “Monty” 
reconciled to the life ahead, but not con- 
vincingly so. Psychology and situation 
are both bad. Whenever Mr. Skinner 
forgot his picturesque manner, and when- 
ever his reading became natural rather 
than oratorical, he was real and convinc- 
ing; in the opening act particularly he 
assured one of his deafness. But the 
play is so improbable, its development so 
irrelevant, that Mr. Skinner finds it dif- 
ficult to maintain any level of consistency. 
He therefore gives himself up to declaim- 
ing, and Mr. Skinner declaiming is full 
of mannerisms wholly unsuited to “every 
day” drama. There is one excellent thing 
about him—his dominant personality; he 
has good technique, if the edges of it were 
not so sharply defined. He deserves a 
better vehicle. 


The Song of Songs is only deserving of 
short notice; its vulgarity is too long and 
tedious to warrant recording. An all- 
star cast, including Mr. John Mason, 
Miss Dorothy Donnelly and Mr. Thomas 
Wise, is thrown away on scenes that ex- 
ploit phases of degradation. Miss Irene 
Fenwick is Lily Kardes, the girl dragged 
through the mire of ill living, for what 
purpose? That Mr. Edward Sheldon, 
who has taken the scenes from Suder- 
mann’s novel, does not tell us. We have 
had Walter's The Easiest Way, Pinero’s 
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Iris, and we have read Mrs. Wharton’s 
The House of Mirth. In comparison with 
these Mr. Sheldon’s play is like a garish 
poster. We have no sympathy for the 
awful little heroine, poorly represented 
by Miss Fenwick. The only character 
amounting to much is the man she finally 
comes back to, after most revolting ex- 
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amples of thinness of will; and his man- 
liness was due more to the distinctive 
work of Mr. Cyril Keightly than to the 
characterization of Sheldon. If the play 
succeeds it will do so largely on its Girl 
in the Taxi atmosphere. Certainly Mr. 
Sheldon has brought out no great lesson, 
has dealt with no big emotion! 


Wiintry Constellations in the 


Philadelphia Theaters 


By Grace Van Braam Gray 


ITH Mrs. “Pat” Campbell, Leo 
W. Ditrichstein, Lew Fields, Julia 
Sanderson, Donald Brian, Joe 
Cawthorn, Pauline Frederick and many 
lesser luminaries all scheduled for this 
month at the theaters, February bids 
fair to be what the poet called “A month 
of constellations shining fair.” What is 
more, these stars bring to the city the 
most talked of plays of the year, begin- 
ning with the typically Shavian offering 
of Pygmalion and Galatea and ending up 
with the latest Broadhurst offering of 
Innocent (which title it must be confessed 
is somewhat misleading). 
However, as Heywood declares that “of 
a good beginning cometh a good end,” 
one cannot do better than start with the 
beginning of the month at the Broad 
where Leo Ditrichstein is appearing in 
The Phantom Rival. No better play 
could have been chosen to show the ver- 
satility of the art of Mr. Ditrichstein, 














































































and while opinions differ very strongly 
regarding the intrinsic merit of this play 
by Molnar, which was adapted by its 
star himself, there can be no diversity 
of opinion with regard to the skill with 
which Mr. Belasco has staged it and Mr. 
Ditrichstein plays it. 

Laura Hope Crews also comes close to 
stellar honors in the production, whose 
story is based upon the theory, which 
every woman denys, but knows in her 
heart to be true, that no matter how 
much a woman loves the man she mar- 
ries, the man she didn’t marry always 
remains the hero of her dreams—provid- 
ing she doesn’t meet him! 

The story concerns the Marshalls, who 
are continually quarreling because of the 
jealousy of Mr. Marshall. In a restau- 
rant (the opening scene) they see a Rus- 
sian, Sascha Taticheff, with whom Mrs. 
Marshall once fancied herself wildly in 
love, and during a quarrel, which later 
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Charlotte Ives and Grace Meinker 
In The High Cost of Loving 


occurs in their home, she reads to her 
husband a letter from this young Rus- 
sian who promises that he will come back 
for the woman he loves, whether he comes 
as a tramp, as a great soldier, a great 
statesman or an artist of world renown. 

To which passionate outburst the hus- 
band gives the American comment that 
“he’s no piker.” 

Then just before a great ball Mrs. 
Marshall falls asleep (dreams being the 
fashion in plays this year), and in these 
dreams the lover who has always been a 
phantom rival to her husband, comes 
back, in each of the guises in which he 
promised to return. Each phase is a 
little drama in itself and in each Mr. 
Ditrichstein shows his quality as an actor 
and brings out that subtle something that 
is strongly reminiscient of Richard Mans- 
field at his best. 

In each of these characters, however, 
he appeals equally :to tthe -woman who 
loves him (tktagh the critical playgoer 


cannot but find the scene wherein he is 
a tramp the most appealing), but when 
she wakes up the real Russian arrives to 
see her husband on business and he is 
“impossible.” In fact, she is bored to 
death by him, and when he leaves, the 
husband—splendidly played by Malcolm 
Williams—has no rival. 

It is quite a feature nowadays to have 
a dozen little dramas within a drama, 
as, for instance, in Milady’s Dress, or in 
somewhat different fashion in On Trial, 
and Molnar, the author of The Devil, by 
the way, has done his work with great 
skill. Of course, without the acting of 
Mr. Ditrichstein the play would fall fiat, 
but with him and Miss Crews, it is a 
genuine delight. 

Matters are somewhat reversed in 
Pygmalion by Bernard Shaw which fol- 
lows The Phantom Rival, for while one 
cannot improve upon Shavian lines, one 
could wish that Mrs. Campbell, in spite 
of her wondrous art, were a little more 


youthful, and more suggestive of the girl- 
ish London flower seller. 

The play opens during a rain storm 
under the portico of Inigo Jones’ Church 
of St. Paul in Covent Garden, and here 
one is introduced to Eliza Dolittle, who 
sells flowers, and has a dustman father 
who in the later acts spouts philosophy 
in true Shavian style. 

Eliza is plying her trade within the 
hearing of Professor Higgins, who is an 
expert on phonetics and knows where 
everyone lives by their accent, and who 
with a friend conceives the idea of mak- 
ing a Duchess out of Eliza, by training 
her to speak the purest of English. 

The experiment is carried out, and 
Eliza, the Galatea brought to life by 
Pygmalion Higgins, learns her little part 
skillfully and at a reception proves a 
huge success so long as she sticks to the 
gestures and speeches she has learned. 
After that her language leaves much to 
be desired, but because of the art and 
beauty of her, the guests believe her to 
be the essence of smartness, and her ex- 
pressions merely ultra-fashionable and 
up to date, and the girls attempt the same 
phrases with results delightfully humor- 
ous and typical of Shaw. 

Eliza, however, spoils things by not 
wanting to go back and be a dustman’s 
daughter when the experiment is over. 
Added to which she falls in love with 
Higgins and he, poor man, finds himself 
on the horns of that familiar dilemma of 
not being able to live with her or with- 
out her. The love scenes are extremely 
novel, but then Shaw always has his 
love making sufficiently out of the ordi- 
nary to make it perfectly natural, and 
after the first act Mrs. Campbell paints 
in the transition of Eliza with the swift 
sure strokes of the master craftsman or 
craftswoman, who knows all there is to 
know of acting. 

What is more, Pygmalion stands out 
notably because it has none of Shaw’s 
usual long speeches. Its dialog is crisp 
and to the point and the action continu- 
ous, and its presentation here is sure to 
be a delight. 


At the Garrick 


T’S a long step from Shaw to Mandel, 
I but not a very long one from the 

Broad to the Garrick, so one may 
turn without seeming irrelevancy from 
Pygmalion to The High Cost of Loving 
in which Lew Fields remains for the 
first week of the month. 

The High Cost of Loving is a. three- 
act farce-comedy from the German of 
Frank Mandel, and deals with the lu- 
dricrous situations in which Ludwig 
Klinke, the “Mustard King” (played by 
Fields) finds himself, as chairman of a 
committee appointed to investigate him- 
self. 


Or course, none of the other members 
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of the committee, nor Mrs. Klinke, who 
as President of the Local Purity League, 
has appointed the committee, know that 
Ludwig is the mysterious one who is 
being investigated. Ludwig knows it, 
however, and finds the situations hotter 
than his own mustard—though they are 
uproariously funny to the audience, and 
mirth is continuous throughout the com- 
pletion of the ingenious plot. Mr. Fields 
does, however, give a touch of pathos to 
some of the scenes and is really at his 
best in the production. 

Following The High Cost of Loving 
comes George Broadhurst’s latest play, 
Innocent, and the name of the Fields’ 
show would be much more to the point, 
for certain it is that the men concerned 
pay.a very high price—one with his life 
—for loving the decidedly unpleasant but 
exquisitely beautiful “Innocent,” who is 
played by Miss Pauline Frederick. 

“Innocent” belies her name throughout. 
She is, in fact, the illegitimate daughter 
of Peter McCormick, who lives with her 
in Mukden, Manchuria. Upon the death 
of her father she is adopted by his friend, 
Bela Nemzetti, who takes her to Buda 
Pest en route for the country whose soli- 
tude he hopes will subdue the somewhat 
wild and passionate nature of the girl. 

In Buda Pest, however, she becomes 
intoxicated with the life; with the opera 
and the gayety and the brilliancy of it 
all, and in order that Bela may be per- 
suaded to keep her there, she makes him 
fall passionately in love with her and 
gives herself to him. Later he gambles 
away all his money and she leaves him 
for another, and finally Bela having 
found her at Nice with still another man, 
he kills himself, after a tremendous scene 
in which the man she is with alone saves 
“Innocent” from the maddened Bela. The 
entire play is horrible. It is difficult to 
conceive of such a woman, though the 
men in the production are skillfully 
drawn and remarkably well acted. Miss 
Frederick, however, brings to the drama 
much beauty and much cleverness, and 
the situations claim and hold the atten- 
tion of the audience, though it is not 
likely to prove as popular as The Mis- 
leading Lady which delightful comedy 
will follow it. 

At the Forrest the month has been 
welcomed in by The Girl from Utah, 
who, if she is as charming in reality as 
Julia Sanderson, should start an exodus 
to the West. 

With Donald Brian and Joseph Caw- 
thorn sharing honors with her the play 
tells its own story—of music, dancing, 
pretty girls and a wealth of fun making. 
It’s a good show and an entertaining 
one and worth its huge success both here 
and in New York, but what follows it at 
the theater has not been decided upon at 
the time of writing this article. 

At the Little Theater, whose walls are 
to be beautified by the mural designs of 
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Miss Violet Oakley, done by her pupils 
under her direction, February is espe- 
cially interesting because of the produc- 
tion of a new play by Porter Emerson 
Brown entitled Rich Man, Poor Man. The 
author of The Fool There Was has turned 
from the intense melodrama of that play 
to a theme whimsically charming, and 
full of what might be termed the “joy of 
life.” 

A young couple wedded against. par- 
ental wishes finding themselves without 
visible means of support go first to live 
with his people, and then to live with 
hers; and in one instance her lack of 
social polish and high birth are a rock 
upon which their happiness is constantly 
being wrecked, and in the other his fail- 
ure to be able to follow a useful money 
making profession forms the same sort 
of a rock, and so at last they start out 


alone to seek their fortune. Fate brings 
them to a blacksmith’s shop where the 
blacksmith lives alone. He is the sort 
of a blacksmith one only finds in books 
or on the stage, but he is none the less 
delightful for all that. He is fact, a 
voice to preach Mr. Brown’s theories of 
the happiness that life holds out for all 
of us who seek it in the right way. And 
so the young people go to housekeeping 
with him, and when later the relenting 
parents want them back they refuse to 
go, because neither wealth nor the par- 
ental roof tree is as good or desirable 
as the happiness they are finding seeking 
the joy of life and performing the simple 
tasks of every day with their friends the 
blacksmith. 

It is the first American play of the 
season at the Little Theater and it heads 
a list of notable foreign plays, two, by 
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the way, in French, for the French play- 
ers make their final appearance this 
month in Le Voyage de Monsieur Per- 
richon and Le Chemineau. The French 
plays are followed by another Shaw offer- 
ing in The Admirable Bashville, which 
was the opening production of the month. 


The other plays at the diminutive 
playhouse will be selected from a fine 
list which includes Rose Bernd, by Haupt- 
mann, German; The Way of the World, 
by Congreve, old English comedy; The 
Sea Gull, by Anton Tchekoff, Russian; 
The Secret Orchard, by Channing Pol- 
lock, American; The Imaginary Invalid, 
by Moliere, French; The Wild Duck, by 
Ibsen; The Gauntlet, by Bjorson, Danish; 
The Inspector General, by Nikolai Gogol, 
Russian. 


The Walnut Street Theater 


HEN Damaged Goods was pre- 
W sented in the Walnut Street 
Theater a month or two ago it 
created much discussion. The physicians 
of the city were loud in their praise of 
the wonderful lesson the sermon-play 
taught. Capacity audiences greeted 
every performance and thousands were 
turned away. When the engagement ter- 
minated the management was deluged 
with letters requesting its return. In 
consequence another engagement has been 
arranged to commence on February Ist, 
and will be for only one week. 


Following Damaged Goods will be a 
gem of the Emerald Isle in the person of 
Fiske O’Hara, the popular tenor. Fiske 
has more personality in his little finger 
than most other performers have in their 
whole bodies. His voice is liquid and 
finds its way into the hearts of his lis- 
teners. He has a splendid play this year 
entitled Jack’s Romance, which has been 
written especially for him. 


It didn’t take long for the battle song 


of the English army to popularize itself 
with Americans, for a production bearing 
its title, It’s a Long Way to Tipperary, 
has already been produced. The play is 
of a dramatic character rather than mu- 
sical and smacks of regimentals, romance 
and intrigue. It will be a great deal like 
The Littlest Rebel, Shenandoah and 
Arizona and will be a most opportune 
offering. Its engagement will commence 
on the 15th of February. 


Little need be said of the Walnut’s 
February 22nd production, for The Trail 
of the Lonesome Pine is too well known 
to require exploitation. The cast that 
will present it will be an exceptional one, 
the scenery and effects. will be original 
and everything about the production will 
be identical with the one which was pre- 
sented here a year ago at the two-dol'ar 
prices. 

The Walnut’s splendid orchestra has 
become a feature of the old playhouse. 


At the Lyric and Adelphi 
Theaters 


NE of the biggest farce hits of the 
season opened at the Adelphi 
Theater in Philadelphia the last 

week in January and will remain through 
several weeks of February. This is The 
Third Party, with Taylor Holmes and 
Walter Jones in the principal réles, and 
certainly Taylor Holmes has an oppor- 
tunity for showing his cleverness which 
makes him appear at his best. 


The original play was written by 
Jocelyn Brandson and Frederick Arthur, 
and the American version of it was pre- 
pared by Mark Swan. Coming after A 
Pair of Sixes, which had such a long and 
successful run at the Adelphi, and after 
Potash and Perlmutter, which kept the 
Garrick full in a dull season, this excep- 
tionally amusing farce gives Philadelphia 
something to chuckle about, and takes the 


shine off a number of more pretentious 
pieces and several rather overdone mu- 
sical comedies, of which the Quaker City 
generally has a few too many on the 
boards. 

The Third Party is not a political play, 
as the title might suggest. It is a study 
of the old problem that “two’s company 
and three’s a crowd.” If the young man 
offered as a café chaperon to a man and 
a girl who came to dine in the Restaurant 
Royale, and could not secure a private 
room, had been just what he was sup- 
posed to be, all might have passed off in 
the most commonplace way imaginable. 
But being something entirely different, 
and possessing a sense of humor, to say 
nothing of a knowledge of the language 
he was not supposed to know, he fur- 
nished a hilarious time for all concerned. 
There are all manner of complications 
and unexpected climaxes, and the au- 
dience is kept in a very gale of laughter 
from the beginning to the end. 

Among the excellent supporting com- 
pany are Marjorie Wood, George Gas- 
ton, Richard Temple, William Gibson and 
Alma Belwin. Miss Dowling, the clever 
young English press agent who handled 
the publicity of Fanny’s First Play so 
admirably, has had a chance to show off 
her best talents in connection with the 
exploitation of The Third Party. 

We need more of these really funny 
plays; they add to the gayety of things 
in an innocent way that provides the 
sort of theatrical diversion that is most 
desirable. 


One of the new attractions soon to 
appear at the Lyric Theater is Dancin’ 
Around, a clever musical show that will 
appeal to those who like catchy songs and 
expert dancing, with a dash of real fun. 
This will probably arrive sometime in 
February after a long and satisfactory 
run in New York. 
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(Continued from page 8, Advertising Section) 

This short but important work has 
lost much of its importance by the fact 
that recently Turkey has abolished all 
the Capitulations so that foreigners now 
have no special rights in Turkey. As 
Turkey is at war the matter remains un- 
settled. If she is on the winning side 
the Capitulations will not be restored. 
If she is on the losing side Turkey will 
suffer heavily and there will be a new 
arrangement. The book is a_ careful 
analysis of the former status of foreign- 
ers in the Turkish Empire based on 
various concessions made from time to 
time by the Porte. It is an excellent 
exhibition of legal and political scholar- 
ship. 

Heroes and Heroines of Fiction. By 
William S. Walsh. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $3.00 postpaid. 

Here is indeed a valuable and fascin- 
ating book of reference. The plan of the 
work was to give the name and setting 
with a brief critical estimate by the best 
literary authorities of all the heroes and 
heroines in prose and poetry of modern 
times. Mr. Walsh has already compiled 
other invaluable reference books: The 
Handy Book of Curious Information, 
The. Curiosities of Popular Customs, and 
The Handy Book of Literary Curiosities, 
—this new volume we believe will have 
an even more enthusiastic welcome than 
did any of the others. 

What a joy this book will be to the 
man or woman who has deprived much 
of their pleasure in life from the reading 
of great books; perhaps your taste is 
jaded, for the moment you have no book 
at hand you pick up this reference book 
and suddenly you find yourself face to 
face with the old characters that you 
have known and loved so well,—you come 
across a short account of the almost for- 
gotten Hugh Strap, the loyal valet in 
Smollett’s “Roderick Random,” like a 
flash there comes to you the remem- 
brance of those winter evenings spent 
happy in the company of Smollett’s rol- 
licking creations; old and musty friends 
in Dickens are unearthed and vividly 
brought to mind; if your field has been 
in foreign literature the characters of 
Tolstoy, Tugenief, or George Sands are 
recalled and you experience once more the 
pleasure of their - first acquaintance. 
Shakespeare, Boccaccio, Defoe, Lesage, 
and Sir Walter Scott,—their inventions 
and our friends, with them we may all 
have a pleasant chat in Mr. Walsh’s 
volume. 

To one who is engaged in teaching, 
journalism, or library work this volume, 
as are others in the series, is well nigh 
invaluable. The professor must answer 
questions, the journalist must make an 
apt illustration, the librarian must spot 
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: That’s where 
On. the Victrola 
is pre-eminent 
The Victrola brings to you the pure and varied tones 


of every musical instrument, and the beauty and individ- 
uality of every human voice—all absolutely true to life. 


Such fidelity of tone was unknown before the advent of 
the Victrola—the first cabinet style talking-machine; and this 
pure and life-like tone is exclusively a Victrola feature. 


“Why exclusive with the Victrola?” 


Because of the patented Victrola features, which have 
been perfected after years of study and experiment: 


“Goose-neck” sound-box tube—the flexible metal connection between the 
sound-box and tapering tone arm, which enables the Victor Needle to follow 
the record grooves with unerring accuracy. 

Concealed sounding-boards and amplifying compartment of wood— 
provide the very limit of area of vibrating surface and sound amplifying com- 
partment, so absolutely essential to an exact and pure tone reproduction. 

Modifying doors—may be opened wide thereby giving the tone in its fullest 
volume ; or doors may be set at any degree graduating the volume of tone to 
exactly suit every requirement. Closed tight the volume is reduced to the 
minimum and when not in use the interior is fully protected. 

Victor system of changeable needles—a perfect reproduction is possible 
only with a perfect point—therefore a new needle for each record is the only pos- 
itive assurance of a perfect point. You also have your choice of full tone, half 
tone or further modification with the fibre needle. 


It is the perfection of every part, 
and its perfect combination with all 
other parts, that gives the Victrola its 
superior tone—that makes the 
Victrola the greatest of all musical 
instruments. 


There are Victrolas in great variety from $15 
to $200 and any Victor dealer will gladly demon- 
strate them and play any music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victrolas with Victor Records and 
Victor Needles—the combination. There is no other way 
to get the unequaled Victrola tone. 
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“EVERYONE’S BOOK”’ 


\Gacnea| Little Sir Galahad 


A Novel by PHOEBE GRAY 


LITTLE SIR GALAHAD is the story of a little 
invalid boy who by his serenity and triumphant faith 
not only finds his way to robust young manhood but 
cast about him a beautiful influence for good; it is 
also the love story of pretty, winsome, plucky Mary 

Alice Brown, and laughing, spirited Francis Willett. Here is a wealth 
of humor, pathos, romance, of rare and wholesome entertainment skil- 
fully blended with a great moral lesson. 


“A BOOK WITH A SOUL” 


‘‘A book that creates in us a feeling of kinship with its characters, leads us by 
logical journeys into its very inner self, into the secret place where dwells the spirit 


that animates it. The beauty of this novel rests in its simplicity, in its absorbing 
devotion to an ideal. . . . It isa book with a soul.’’—Samuel Abbott in the Boston Post. 


Charmingly Illustrated. Price $1.35 net. 


At All Bookstores 
BELGIAN BENEFIT EDITION 
TEN CENTS PER COPY will be Small, Maynard & Company 
donated by the publishers of ‘‘LIT- 
TLE SIR GALAHAD’”’ to the 
Belgian Relief Fund for every copy 


sold in the United States between 
now and April Ist, 1915. 
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a character, turn to this volume and the 
need is fulfilled. You will find not only 
the specific facts about the characters, 
but also in many cases a piece of criti- 
cism by some great critic such as Sam- 
uel Coleride, William Hazlitt, or Matthew 
Arnold. It is a difficult, painstaking, 
but in a sense fascinating task,—-Mr. 
Walsh has done splendidly. We are 
looking forward to the spring for the 
publication of Heroes and Heroines of 
Prose and Poetry of Ancient Times. 


Hints for Young Writers. By Orison 
Swett Marden. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 75 
cents postpaid. 

Dr. Marden has been widely known 
both as a practical editor and author, 
and is therefore well qualified to speak 
to young writers on the mechanics of 
their profession. He is at all times prac- 
tical and to the point, and even writers 
of older growth may find suggestion and 
profit in his pages. A survey of the 
chapter titles indicates the scope and di- 
rect quality of the book: “The Writer 
Today,” “Live, then Write,” “The Per- 
sonality in Your Book,” “Fixed Habit of 
Work,” “Choosing the Right Word,” 
“Use Simple Language,” “Conciseness,” 
“Readability,” “Keep Close to Life,” “Ob- 


| servation and Self-Expression,” “The 
| Capacity for Taking Pains,” “Style and 
| Spirit,” “Commercialization of the Liter- 
| ary Profession,” and “The Reserve Be- 


hind Expression.” 
Honest House, The. By Ruby Ross 


| Goodnow in collaboration with Rayne 


Adams. Introduction by Frederick L. 
Ackerman. The Century Company. 


| $3.00 postpaid. 


This presents examples of the usual 


| problems which face the home-builder, 


together with an exposition of the simple 


| architectural principles which underlie 


them. Arranged especially in reference 
to small house designs, discussing the 
quest of the ideal house, the value of the 
architect, American houses and their 
European prototypes, the practical prob- 
lem of house building, the vexatious mat- 
ters of proportion and balance, the useful 
and the beautiful, the entourage of the 
country house, concerning color, the ma- 
terials, walls and their openings, the con- 


| sideration of the roof, details of small 
| house design, the column and its cor- 


nice, the pleasure of porches, the plan 
arrangement, good taste and common 
sense, the shell of the house, a plea for 
the hearth, details of interior design, 
the tradition of wood paneling, the dec- 
oration of the walls, the right use of cur- 
tains, etc. 

It is a book for every one who wishes 
to create a house which is expressive of 
the owner and at the same time consist- 
ent in all its parts, true to a chosen 
style, and containing throughout the ele- 
ments of good design. 
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unusuat Prices | New National Edition 
of Standard Authors 


REGULAR 
EDITIONS 


UNUSUAL PRICES 


REGULAR 
EDITIONS 


Large Type Bible Paper Handy Volumes 
Bound in Full Limp Leather 


Offered at these remarkably low prices while the present limited supply 


lasts. 


Except for an occasional difference in shade or color in the leather 


binding, which so often occurs in dyeing the skins, these books are perfect, 


and are the regular editions. 


BALZAC ! 


The Saintsbury text complete—the only unexpurgated 
scholarly translation, recognized as the best. Saintsbury’s 
complete introductions. Balzac’s great Comedie Humaine, 
over 90 novels and short stories, with valuable new in- 
dexes. 18 volumes—12,600 pages. 

Full limp leather. Former Price, $22.50. 


Our Special Price $10.80 


EMERSON ! 


Standard Works. Introduction by Chester Noyes 
Greenough, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English in 
Harvard University. Contains: 


1. Essays. First and Second Series Complete. 
II. English Traits. ee Men. 
Ill. Captions of Life. lety and Solitude. Essays and Ad- 


resses. 
IV. Nature Addresses. Dial Papers. 
Vv. Life of Emerson. Poems, Index. 


5 volumes—2500 pages—Full limp leather. 
Former Price, $6.00. 
Our Special Price $3.00 


POE! 


Complete Works. Includes many rare pieces not found 


in ordinary editions. Introduction by Chester Noyes 
Greenough, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English in Har- 
vard University. ; 
5 volumes—3000 pages—Full limp leather. 
Former Price, $6.00. 
Our Special Price $3.00 


SHAKESPEARE ! 


Complete Works. Same contents as 40-Volume. Large 
type edition. Notes and Comments by Hudson, Gollanoz 
and 100 other authorities. Three sets of notes at the 
bottom of pages. Glossaries, Study Questions, Index of 
Characters, etc. Introduction by Temple Scott. 


10 volumes—8000 pages—Full limp leather. 
Former Price, $12.00. 
Our Special Price $6.00 


PLUTARCH ! 


Plutarch’s Lives complete. Best Clough Edition, with 
Historical Notes of Dr. William Smith. Notes at bottom 
of pages throughout, not at the back of volume. Complete 
index. Introduction by Temple Scott. Extra large type. 


5 volumes—2700 pages—Full limp leather. 
Former Price, $6.00. 
Our Special Price $3.00 


JOWETT’S PLATO! 


Best translation by Jowett. Includes “The Republic” and 
“Trial and Death of ‘Socrates,” complete, with a compre- 
hensive selection of “The Dialogues” and “The Laws” and 
Jowett’s comments, analyses, etc. Introduction by Temple 
Scott. 

4 volumes—1750 pages—Full limp leather. 

Former Price, $5.00. 


Our Special Price $2.40 


LANE’S ARABIAN NIGHTS! 


Lane’s Complete Translation. New, large type. Illustrated. Expurgated for family reading, with voluminous notes. 
A treasure-house of world famous stories. Introduction by William Allan Neilson, Ph.D., Professor of English in Har- 


vard University. 4 volumes—2900 pages—Full limp leather. 
Former Price, $5.00. 


The above may be had in cloth binding at 40c. per volume. 


Our Special Price $2.40 


Sold in sets only 
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The Famous Philadelphia 
Hard-Water Soap 


Made exclusively for the Wanamaker Store, 
and a favorite for years among discriminat- 
ing people. Perfectly pure in its composition 
and of epperone size, it is ideal for the toilet 
and bath. 

In March, 5 cents a cake; at all other times 
of the year, 10 cents. This is a yearly price 
advantage for which many people wait, in 
order to buy a full year’s supply at the 
lowered price. 

Unscented, or delicately scented with 
almond, as preferred. 

Orders taken now for delivery March first. 








“ROSE SPECIALE” 


A subtle and exquisite fragrance, one of the newest products of the Queen Mary 
Laboratories. It may be had in either toilet water or extract. The package is very 
dainty, and comes in two sizes. Price, $2 and $3.50 a bottle. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


Life and Law. By Maude Glasgow, | 


M.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
| A treatise on sexology by a practising | 
| physician with particular reference to | 


2 2 women both subjectively and with refer- 
Mark your linen with ence to disease which may be contracted 


CASH’S | from the opposite sex. A  plainspoken | 


ta | work for general reading. 
woven name- pes Life of a Little College, The, and Other 


REQUIRED BY SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES Papers. By Archibald MacMechan. 


Neater and more durable than mark- Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.35. 
ing ink for wearing apparel, household A delightfully readable collection of 
linen, etc. Any name in fast color essays by a professor in a small Canad- 
thread can be woven into fine white ian college, the first one being a thor- 
cambric tape. $2.00 for 12 dozen, oughly charming exposition of the spirit 
$1.25 for 6 dozen, 85c. for 3 dozen. and ideals, the “manners and customs” 
These markings more than save their of a small college with traditions and 
cost by preventing laundry losses. background. Most of the other essays 

Orders filled in a week through your are rather academic in subject, but 
dealer or write quite human in treatment, and one or 
two are real contributions to the litera- 


SMMIE'S “Syst = 
Short Stories 
de & de CASH, Ltd. ture of criticism; as, for instance, his 


: : is Every once in a while the reader is 
Manufacturers fresh analysis of Browning’s women, his b h ith 4 b 
622 Chestnut Street tribute to Professor Child of ballad-col- itisaipillcadtneiaitiab ese Perntetead 
SOUTH NORWALK lecting fame, and his sympathetic “Ev- some thought or phrasing that 
CONNECTICUT erybody’s Alice,” which must delight all would be appropriate in the state- 
for samples, and catalogue | of us who love our Alice in Wonderland. | liest literature of our tongue. 
Lure and the Lore of Travel, The. By —Duluth Herald, Duluth, Minn. 















WEST CLEMENT, authors’ agent 
reader and critic. Reading and criticising story of 5000 
words or under, $1. Circulars on request. 
64% Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















of woven names, frillings, - 
Carl Vrooman and Julia Scott Vrooman. | 

trimmi te. 

re Sherman, French & Company. $1.35. 


Here is a work that strikes a new and | F. SIMON, Publisher 


Price by mail, $1.00, in one volume 





distinctive note in the treatment of 
travel. It is unique in that its authors 
have achieved the effect of having seen 


86 Congress Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


If February is Home-Furnishing Time 


for you, do not forget how important a part of the furnishing of each 
room is the clock you choose for it. 


THE WANAMAKER CLOCK STORE 


is filled with handsome, dependable and moderate-priced clocks, those 
pictured here being some of the favorite mantel types in crystal and 
mahogany. An interesting little book containing much accurate and 
clear information on how to take care of a clock intelligently will be 
mailed to any one on request. 


Crystal and Mahogany Mantel Clocks 


3-700. American crystal regulator, 8-day, gold-plated, 
with bent glass front, back and sides; strikes 
hour and half-hour; 4-inch dial; height, 10 
inches 
American crystal regulator, 8-day, polished brass 
finish; strikes hour and half-hour; dial, 3 inches; 
height, 9 inches 
American crystal regulator, 8-day; strikes hour 
and half-hour; dial, 4 inches; height, 12 inches. 
Verde antique finish 
Gold-plated tinish 
American miniature Willard or banjo clock, 8- 
day; mahogany finish; dial, 2% inches; length, 
18 inches 
Larger size, pendulum movement, 30-day; dial, 
7 inches; height, 40 inches ...............seseeee- 

. American mantel clock, mahogany, 8-day; strikes 
hour and half-hour; dial, 4 inches; height, 9% 
inches; width, 16 inches 
Miniature clock, 8-day, same style, without strike, 
for desk or boudoir; dial, 3% inches; height, 7% 
inches; width, 13% inches 
Candlesticks, mahogany; height, 10% inches; to 
go with mahogany mantel clocks. 





American mantel clock, mahogany or fumed oak, 
8-day; strikes hour and half-hour; dial, 5 inches; 
height, 12 inches 
Smaller size, same style, mahogany only, with- 
out strike, for desk or boudoir; dial, 3% inches; 
height, 6% inches 
With 8-day automatic alarm; dial, 4 inches; 
height, 10 inches ; 

. American mantel clock, mahogany, 8-day; strikes 
hour and half-hour; dial, 5 inches; height, 12 
inches; plain 13.50 

15. 

. American mantel clock, mahogany finish; 8-day; 
strikes hour and half-hour; dial, 5 inches; height, 
10% inches 
Diai, 5 inches; height, 13 inches 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Hall, Chestnut and Thirteenth Streets 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Graceful Hair Ornaments 
For the Modish Woman 


A few of the most popular combs and 
barrettes from the collection shown this season 
in the Wanamaker Jewelry Store. 


Barrette, carved imitation shell 
Comb, imitation shell, gilt inlaid rhine- 


stone edge 


Barrette, imitation amber or shell 
Comb, carved imitation shell 
Comb, carved imitation amber or shell. . 


Side combs, 


imitation shell or amber, 


Lighter weight side combs, pair, 


25c, 50c and 


Genuine shell side combs, pair, $1.50 to 
Hair pin, carved imitation shell 
Back comb, to be worn sidewise, imita- 


tion shell 


Hair pin, imitation shell or amber 


Casque comb, for French twist, heavy 
roll top, imitation shell or amber 


Back comb, imitation shell or amber... 


Barrette, imitation shell 


Casque comb, imitation shell, rhinestone 


John Wanamaker Philadelphia 


JEWELERS’ AND SILVERSMITHS’ HALL 
Chestnut and Thirteenth Streets 





Europe from within rather than from 
without. They have not merely traveled 
extensively during the years spent in 
various continental countries of which 
this book is the fruit; they have traveled 
intensively as well, and have caught the 
continental viewpoint without losing the 
American. Thus they are enabled to 
convey in a large measure a sense of the 
heart and soul of contemporary Europe. 
A wide knowledge of affairs is joined 
with a cultivated appreciation of aesthet- 
ic values; hence the book embodies a 
happy union of art with advanced 
thought in the field of statecraft and 
sociology. Interest and understanding 
swing the arc from the art of Leonardo 
to the initiative and referendum; from 
the magical “abonnement” of the Swiss 
Federal Railways to the high purposes 
and achievements of Seignobos, the 
world-known historian and educator, so 
delightfully characterized in one of the 
chapters. Particularly interesting in the 
light of recent events is the pen sketch 
of M. Jaures, whose assassination has 
occurred since the book was set in type. 


Meditations on Votes for Women. By 


Samuel McChord Crothers. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. $1.00. 





If there be anything new under the sun 
to say on this subject, surely the wise 
and genial Dr. Crothers may be counted 
on to find it—and also to put it so pleas- 
antly that even the “antis” ought not 
to mind! His is the sort of discussion 
which one cannot help reading, because 
he recognizes so fairly and fully the dif- 
ficulties that are in the way, the risks 
that must be taken; but read his intro- 
duction: “I do not say that such fears are 
groundless. I only ask you to consider 
whether there are necessary risks that 
must be taken for the sake of an ad- 
vancing civilization. There may be good 
reasons why women should not vote, but 
there is no reason why you should not 
throw away the poor reasons. They 
only clutter up the mind. It is not a 
matter of personal preference but of pub- 
lic policy. What is required is a certain 
mental detachment and good-humored 
willingness to look at the subject from 
many angles. The great thing is to be 
willing to think it over.” 

And thinking it over is just what Dr. 
Crothers does; that and throwing aside 
the “poor reasons.” People who have 
found themselves confused by the host of 
pros and cons on this question should 


read the discussion, it so effectively clears 
out the rubbish and brings into clear re- 
lief the really vital issues. 


Memories. By John Galsworthy. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 postpaid. 

A wonderful book about dogs, with 
text by the English dramatist and sym- 
pathetic pictures by Maud Earl, author of 
Where’s Master? It is a charming vol- 
ume, one that will touch many hearts. 


Mystery of the Oriental Rug, The, in- 
cluding the Prayer Rug and Advice to 
Buyers. By Dr. G. Griffin Lewis. J. B. 
Lippincott Company. $1.50 postpaid. 


The author has successfully endeav- 
ored to present in a concise form certain 
facts that will enable the novice to more 
fully understand and appreciate the char- 
acteristics of these Eastern treasures. A 
colored frontispiece and thirty full page 
illustrations in addition to a carefully 
prepared reference key to the important 
types gives a splendid means of recog- 
nition and identification. This volume 
will be bound to appeal to all those who 
have an instinctive curiosity concerning 
the secret mysteries that the past enfolds. 
For those who are contemplating the pur- 
chase of rugs for their home this volume 
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FINE LEATHER ARTICLES 


THAT THE TRAVELER NEEDS 


A variety of well-planned and handsomely fitted bags 
and cases, chosen fromthe stock of fine leather goods in 
the Wanamaker Store. 


K-1015. Compact party box, in black and col- 
ored leathers, with five gilt fittings, 
coin compartment, three pockets and 
large mirror 

K-1016. Motor case of English long-grain 
leather, with necessary fittings 

K-1017. Suitcase of fine black cowhide, silk- 
lined, with fourteen grain celluloid fit- 
tings. 

24 inches 
20 inches 
18 inches 
16 inches 

K-1018. Party box, in black and colored leath- 
ers, silk-lined, with eight vanity fit- 
tings, mirror in lid 

K-1019. Woman’s light-weight traveling bag of 
black seal, brass-mounted and silk- 
lined, with ten fittings of grain cellu- 
loid. 

16 inches 25. 
18 inches 27.50 
Traveling bag of black calf, hand- 
sewed, very light weight, 18 inches.... 22. 


HAS YOUR FAMILY 
A COAT-OF-ARMS ? 


If so, the Wanamaker Art Stationery Section can be of 
service to you. 


The heraldic art is an important one in its every branch. 
Not only are experience and conscientious effort needed in the 
proper tracing of the arms, but—these being established—the 
services of a skilled engraver are required for the proper repro- 
duction of the design, whether it be for seal, die or book plate. 
In this capacity the Stationery Section of the John Wanamaker 
Store is ready to serve any who wish to consult it. 

We can furnish a copy of your coat-of-arms, hand-painted 
in heraldic colors, on cardboard, envelope size, for $5; if 
painted on a large card suitable for framing, $15 to $35, accord- 
ing to the size of the painting. The painting, framed, makes 
a beautiful and valuable present for Easter or birthday. 

We make coats-of-arms into jewelry, such as brooch pins. 
uae fobs, cuff buttons, etc., enameled in colors on gold er 
silver, 


Solid 14-kt. gold fob charm, enameled in colors 
Sterling silver fob charm, enameled in colors 
14-kt. gold brooch pin, enameled in colors 
Sterling silver brooch pin, enameled in colors 
14-kt. gold cuff links, oval, enameled in colors 
Sterling silver cuff links, enameled in colors 


Estimates furnished on request for such special work on 
gold and silver as coats-of-arms applied to matchboxes, cigar- 
ette cases or pocketbooks. Coats-of-arms or crests may be cut 
on seal rings, or engraved on steel for stamping or illuminating 
note paper. 

Any coat-of-arms desired may be furnished, if the family 
owned one in earlier times. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Hail 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Streets 
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“Any pianist or musician must admit 
the wonderful virtuosity of the ANGELUS. 
As a means of artistic interpretation it is, 
in my opinion, absolutely unique. The 
ANGELUS, with its wonderful devices for 
phrasing and emphasizing notes, should be 
welcomed by all true musicians.’’ 


Words of Praise for the 


ANGELUS 


PLAYER- PIANO 


EDWIN H. . LEMARE 


Official Organist 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


The appointment of Mr. Lemare is a fitting recognition of his extraordinary 
musicianship, and his praise of the Angelus likewise is a fitting recognition 
of the unapproachable qualities that have made the Angelus the only player 
capable of producing every possible musical effect. 


Those most competent to judge are the most profuse in 
their praise of the artistic possibilities of the ANGELUS. 


Josef Hofmann and Eugene D’Albert—Master pianists; Kocian and Kreisler— Master 


violinists; Sembrich and De Rezske—Master vocalists ; 


Mascagni—Master composer ; 


Pavlowa and Lopoukowa—premier danseuses; all who know music in its various 
pe ape ee are of one mind as to the supremacy of the ANGELUS. 
sr * Piane-—An Upright made expressly for the 


Angelus 
Canada—The Gourlay- and Piano. 
Kanes oe eee oy ye pe heey Angelus- 


The WILCOX & WHITE CO., meridea, Conn. 


Business Established 1877 233 REGENT STREET, LONDON 9 Aegencics all over the world 


Telegraph our expense for address of nearcst representative. 








will be a precious guide. It is surpris- 
ing at what a moderate rate, if you have 
but a little knowledge of weave, color and 
design, you may obtain real Oriental pro- 
ducts that are not only refined and beau- 
tiful, but lasting. 

Nature in Music. 
man. John Lane Company. $1.25. 

How infrequently when enjoying tone 
studies do we appreciate the part which 


By Lawrence Gil-~ 


nature played in the symphonies of the 


great composers. Mr. Gilman states 
that “there have been 
music ever since Don Marco Ucillini, 
court conductor to the Duke of Modena, 
composed in 1699 his ‘Sinfonie Boscar- 


eccie,’ or ‘Wood Symphonies’ ” and ear- 


descriptive nature painting as 
tasia,” in which he portrays “A Clear 





who prefer to 


Ladies 


use a nice quality of stationary for 


their correspondence should inquire for Crane’s 
Ladies’ Note Papers and Envelopes. 


Sold by all Stationers in a variety of tints and surfaces. 


Manu- 


factured and supplied to the trade by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 





| the war. 


| intelligence.” 


landseapists in | 


lier still John Mundy wrote pieces of a | the lot of a military surgeon. 


“Fan- | Page 
| It contains many intimate sketches of 


| great men, hitherto unpublished 


| personal friend, as major. 
| the Army Medical Museum in Washing- 


Day, “Lightening” and “Thunder;” in 
the more familiar passages we have “The 
Creation,” Beethoven’s “Pastoral Sym- 
phony,”  Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” Schubert’s Songs and 
Schumann’s Spring Symphony and For- 
est Scenes. Certain forms, the author 
terms “path-breakers” and of Wagner he 
states that “his scores are exceptional 
kinds of nature studies.” The entire 
volume abounds in unusual musical an- 
alysis and shows the development of this 
fascinating art in a manner which as- 
sures the book hearty endorsement for 
musical clubs and opera students able to 
appreciate the study of “tone poetry of 
today.” 


Nations of Europe, The. The Causes 


| and Issues of The Great War. By Charles 
| Morris. 


John C. Winston Company. 
$1.50. 
Practically a history of Europe since 


| the time of Napoleon, but from the point 
| of view of an analysis of the present 
| conflict. 
| volved, their former wars, their rulers 


It treats of the nations _in- 


and leaders, their armies and navies, 


| their resources, the reasons for conflict 


and the issues at stake. It is well illus- 


trated. 


Personal Memoirs of John H. Brinton, 


| Military Surgeon U. S. V. 1861—1865. 


Introduction by S. Weir Mitchell, M. D. 
Neall Publishing Company. $2.00 post- 


| paid. 


This work is one of the most important 
of all the volumes that relate to the 
Civil War yet to be published. Of it the 
late Dr. S. Weir Mitchell said: “In my 
opinion it stands alone as a unique con- 
tribution from a physician of distinction 
to the medical and military history of 
It is a wonderful story of per- 
sonal devotion, sacrifice, courage, and 
This is high praise, com- 
ing, as it does, from one of the greatest 
men of letters that America has _pro- 
duced. But it is praise none too high. 

Few surgeons of the Civil War, if 
any, enjoyed the varied duties and the 
close personal contact with men of dis- 
tinction that came to the author of this 
book. As Medical Director in the field, 
he established some of the greatest field 
hospitals of the war, and engaged in 
every form of activity that could fall to 
The book 
naturally enough covers a field of its own. 


anec- 
dotes, all written in an intimate and 


| charming style that makes his work a 
| part of America’s permanent literature. 


Dr. Brinton served on the staff of 
General Grant, of whom he was a close, 
He founded 


ton. He numbered among his friends 
many of the greatest men of the world 
in his period. 
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One of Thomas Nelson Page’s Acadian char- 
acters could “make a fiddle laugh and cry” 


Do you realize that you can make an Emerson Player Piano both 
laugh and cry? It will carry you into the heights with the thunderous 
crashes of the great composers and it will lull you to complete rest 
with the simplest, softest melodies. There is no expression of which 
it is not capable. 


You do not need to be a learned musician. You need only to love 
music and you can easily learn to give it any interpretation you wish— 
if you have an Emerson Player Piano. 


EMERSON PLAYER PIANO, STYLE K 


Sold in New York and Philadelphia by John Wanamaker 


EMERSON PIANO CO, *°5T0%,MASsacHuserTs 


Dealers in Principal Cities and Towns. Send for Catalog. 
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Iwo Big, New Novels 
THE LONE STAR RANGER By ZANE GREY 


\ rushing story of the wild border days of Texas in the early seventies, with their desperate con- 
tests between outlaws and Rangers. Incident after incident crowds upon another—hairbreadth 
capes, deeds of thrilling adventures, manly chivalry, and devoted love. Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


THE GREAT MIRAGE By JAMES L. FORD 


The eyes of youth, looking toward the City, see a glittering horizon, and Mr. Ford—who knows 
his city as few men know it—tells with skill and a good humored brilliance what is behind the reflec- 
tions of the great mirage. Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


cs- 


Be Sure to Look at These 
at Your Bookstore 


HOW IT HAPPENED By KATE LANGLEY BOSHER 


A story of charm, in which the fortunes of a.child and two lovers are intermingled. The little 
daughter of a blind harper—spiritually of the race of Mary Cary—laughed even though she would 
often rather cry because she longed for beauty and “hated being poor, bad smells and dirty things.’ 
She made the acquaintance of a rich man whose-loneliness appealed to her sympathy. /llustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00. 


THE AUCTION BLOCK By REX BEACH 


This new novel is written with all the author's well-known virilit) | style, and in regard to its 
humor the St. Louis Republic says, “Mr. Beach's bo rtue of the humor which 
he finds in the wicked netropolis.” Illustrated b) 1arles ma Ga con, 5 ct. 


CALIFORNIA; An Intimate History By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


Phe California of today, and the California of vesterday, with its pictur uc story, are set forth 


in this only complete short history of the State by the one writer who c 
with that love for the task of a Californian-born—Gertrude -\t! 
able Illustrated $2.00 net. 


THE SUNNY SIDE OF DIPLOMATIC LIFE ve necetmann‘tinpencrone 


> skill united 


erton j wiy. mrt Isfor 


Phe author oi “In the Courts of Memory” has written in this new volume reminiscences of 


1 
C1 
life as a diplomatic wife in five great capitals, and of her acquaintanc¢ 


men who are mak- 
ing history at this moment. /llustratcd. $2.00 net. 


LIFE IN AMERICA ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO _ By GaILLaRD HUNT 


‘A come contribution to the popular historical Comprehensive, 
thorough, this picture of the customs, tastes, politics, ial life, and other 


phases of tl ily existence of the America of a hundred go) I ' ioht in manner, 1 
an unfailing vein of appreciation of the hu s.—N., 
/ribune j { Fadi ; ‘ [.40 net. 
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